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Dedicated to Keosauquay4 ny Old Home Town, 
the memories of which prompted the writing 
of these homely tales, with special mention of 
my school day friend Stella Sloan who through 
all the years has kept me in touch with the ever 
changing picture of the Old Home Town and 


its people whose memory I cherish. 


MARK M. BAKER 
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Someone has said (Kmerson, I think), “If you would live long and 
remain young, be a boy.’’ And I don’t know a better witness to the 
truth of this saying than the genial author of this little book, ‘‘Home 
Town Tales.” Because he has lived long and yet remained at heart 
a boy, he has been able to make us sharers in his treasured memories 
of delightful and amusing incidents, many of them stored away 
since youth, awaiting this telling. The manner of the telling is simple 
and clear. The over-critical reader may, perhaps, be disturbed by 
occasional slips in grammar. Mark tells me he waived revision lest 
it tend to chill the warm emotion that pulsed through him as he 
wrote. That warmth of feeling will endear these sketches to the 
reader, even as it endears their author to those privileged to know 
him. 

Mark’s life in the old home town began at his birth, and about the 
time the village was entering upon the second quarter of its now 
finished century. Our homes were far apart, and we first met as 
barefoot boys on a frosty morning in the commons, where each had 
been sent to fetch home the family cow. There, while we warmed our 
feet on a spot where one of the herd had lain, we held our first 
converse, which ripened into a continued friendship. Came, then, the 
serious years, and our paths were widely separate. We’ve been long 
absent from the place we still call home. Each of us has come to 
realize, somewhat belatedly, that we passed our youth among a 
remarkable people. 


And now, Mark has captured in words some pearls from that host 


of memories which, with most of us, come swirling through thought, 


only to escape. These reminiscences spring from the unquenched 


fountain of youth; he is still a boy, but enriched by the wisdom of a_ 


wide experience. May his gift to us have long life and be‘loved by 
successive generations in many old home towns. 


WILL. C. CHENEY. 
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Old Home Town Tales 


These tales are taken from my Old Home Town newspapers that 
printed them in their regular weekly issues from time to time as the 
thoughts came to me. 


There is no good reason why this book should be printed. It is not 
for sale and will be of interest only to my Old Home Town friends 
who have known personally the characters spoken of in these tales. 
I would be remiss if I did not give full credit to my old friend Peck 
Sharp for the impulse that gave me my first cue. He is mentioned 
often and some of his letters are reproduced in these tales so it is 
only fair that you should know him. I have said some pretty mean 
things about him along with some things good. You see | knew him 
before he became one of the high finance kings of the utility group, 
away back when he was poor like the rest of us. During his limousine 
days with his liveried chauffer, Peck never tried to “high-hat’’ me. 
He called me ‘‘Mark”’ and I called him ‘*Peck,’’ just like that, and I 
can’t forget him. In other words, I have known him up and down 
and whenever I hear his name mentioned now, I am “Johnnie on the 
spot,’ speak right up and tell them, “Ch he is the boy from our 
town,” kinda proud like. Peck claims he was born forty years too 
soon and would have gone farther if he had not been born in those 
days when it was pretty hard to overlook some things that are O.K. 
today. I remember one time when he was on his way up. He was a 
writer. He had a column each week in the old Chicago Inter Ocean. 
Peck made his own talk and used it exclusively, when along came 
Ring Lardner who stole Peck’s stuff, made a fortune and a spot in 
the sun for himself. Peck took it on the chin, gave up that work and 
engaged in base ball, which even in those early days was attracting 
a great deal of attention. Peck never did make tops possibly, but he 
did make the major league. He was so good that he was a head-liner 
in the newspapers. He made his own rules and told the managers he 
knew what he wanted to eat and drink with emphasis on the drink. 
Also, he knew when it was bed time. So he and his manager clashed 
and when I asked Peck why he quit such a good job he said “They 
stopped my pay and I got mad and quit.” 


Peck was just one of the characters in the Old Home Town. In 
later years he wrote letters to the home papers, some of which I 
just had to answer. That is why I want you to know Peck Sharp. All 
small towns are much alike, they may not have a Peck Sharp, but 
they will have one character who stands out as a brilliant scholar or 
a successful business man, always one banker to whom we have 
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always looked for advice, possibly because he always had the finest 
house in town and was never asked to tell whose money built it. 
There is always a character known as the “Village Cut-up,” always 
one big liar, who will lie on credit when he could get cash for telling 
the truth; one lazy loafer who never did a day’s work yet he gets by 
in a small town, an eccentric character or two, and the scandal 
monger, always first to spill the beans and proud of it, with never a 
thought of the hurt it causes. 

Can you not name them all in your home town back for fifty years 
or more? Peculiar people who do things no one else would do. We 
had one in our town with a mania for looking at a corpse. There was 
an old custom in our town that when any one died, the church bell 
would be tolled very slowly, the number of taps told the age of the 
deceased, and don’t think those taps were not counted in those days 
when so many people tried to keep their age a secret. Now this 
peculiar person kept tab on every sick person in town, knew which 
one was the sickest, and most likely to be the first to pass on, before 
that bell stopped tolling she was on her way to the home and if 
refused entrance at the front door would break in the back way; 
the day of the funeral would find her as near the casket as she could 
push herself, defying all effort to erase her. 

Then there were the old soldiers, some of them never even saw 
the front line of battle or the trenches, but in later years sitting 
around those meeting's, they called campfires, in my old home town, 
would tell the same stories of hardships, escapes, and killings so often 
that they believed it all themselves. 

Think this over in reading these tales, no doubt you too will be 
reminded of things that happened and of characters that lived in 
your old home town. Just like these people in my town, in looking 
back to those days of fifty years or more ago remembering those 
peculiar characters, wouldn’t it make you feel kinda funny if some 
old boy would tell you that in those days you too had been considered 
peculiar? 

MARK M. BAKER. 
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QUITE A CHORE TO MIS-SPELL EVERY WORD 


Salt Lake City, July 6, 
Van Buren Record: 

When my old friend Peck Sharp became famous as a ball player 
and joined the Milwaukee club of the American League and saved 
the club from defeat so many times they called him ‘‘Sharp the 
Saver,” but Peck always wrote it “Sharp the Savior.”’ 

About this same time he was writing for the old Chicago Inter 
Ocean. His articles were funny and spelling more so. He was making 
quite a hit when along came Ring Lardner, who became famous and 
rich, writing for Chicago papers. Peck always claimed that Ring 
Lardner stole his stuff, and he could do nothing about it because he 
had no patents on his spelling. This is the low down on it. 

An old man in Pomona, Calif. hung out his sign: 


“Fur Wrent.—Howse uv sicks rumes, awl gudsise rums, 
nly leven dolluys pur munth. wauter pade.” 


Translated: 


“For Rent: House of six rooms, all good size rooms, only 
eleven dollars per month, water paid.” 


I drove out to Pomona to see this sign and the old man who wrote 
it. He says positively he doesn’t know Peck personally, but no doubt 
Peck was one of the thousands who stopped to read this sign and get 
some ideas on spelling. 

Anyhow, if Ring Lardner did steal Peck’s stuff, and Peck stole this 
old man’s, I figure its 50-50. Ring Lardner is dead, and this old man 
is ninety years old; he sure cannot stay much longer so Peck can 
have the mis-spelling field to himself once more. 

Mark Baker. 
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12 
PECK HAS REAL ESTATE BONDS FOR TRADE 


Chicago, July 15, 1933 
Old Friend Al: 

After reading Mark’s letter in your last edition of the record I 
see where he gives me a great Boost for being smart and good at 
anything I tackled, but when we were young fellows growing up on 
the old Des Moines River, Mark was always considered the smartest 
boy on the river. 

I remember when he worked at the sawmill in Keosauqua for 
Stacey Wilson and Kit Johnson he sacked up three sacks of sawdust 
and sold ’em to Joe Tearyer for Brand, and a couple of Joe’s cows 
died with the Blockhead. 

Yes, Mark, I played ball for eighteen years, but didn’t get mutch 
out of it. | was born fourty years too soon. I would have been a 
great deal better off if my Grandpa had of stepped off that boat on 
that sandbar at the mouth of Slaughter Creek fourty years later. 

Then after Greenbaum and Strauss went along in business selling 
Bonds for sixty years without a failure I stepped in for about fifteen 
Grand and they took me. Why I even got to calling Mr. Insull Sam 
and he let me in on a few thousand Preferred stock with a voting 
interest, and I helped elect him several times for President, and 
when his train left for the East he had tne band play “You All 
Belong to Me” and the gang all cheered and so did I, And that was 
the last we ever seen of him, but we still have the stock. Mark, I will 
trade you all of mine for an interest in the Keosauqua Ferry Boat. 

You can always tell a chopper by his chips. 


Jim Peck Sharp, 
216 East. 25th St. 
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ADMITS PECK SHARP IS CHAMPION 


Chicago, Ill., July 23rd. 
Van Buren Record: 


In every town there is some one who seems to stand out, as it 
were, a leader in all activities, either business or social. In our town 
that boy was Jim——‘‘Peck”—Sharp. Peck never lost a fight. He was 
the champion marble player, even made the major leagues in base 
ball and was a top notcher in the batting. Peck is older today and 
the years may have tempered his physical powers somewhat, but he 
is still the leader. I take my hat off to Peck, he is still the leader. 

That story about his grandpa falling into a bucket of turpentine 
is all wet. Of course I never knew his grandpa but my father told 
me that at the time it happened everybody knew that bucket con- 
tained moonshine and not turpentine and that the old man did not 
run away, but he took the bucket and contents along with him. 

Yes sir, Peck was a very popular fellow in Van Buren County, I 
recall how bitter the argument was between the two towns, Bonaparte 
and Keosauqua, over Peck, Bonaparte always claiming that Peck was 
born at Keosauqua, but Keosauqua insisted and claimed he was born 
at Bonaparte. 

Hello Peck! How many chips can a good chopper chop? 

Yours, 
Mark. 
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JIM PECK SHARP WRITES ANOTHER NOTE 


Chicago, August 2, 1933 
Old Friend Al: 

TI did not receive my Van Buren Record last week. You know I 
would rather see your paper than the World’s Fair, for I am sure 
stirring up some old time stories. but that old time base ball catcher 
from Hillsboro, sure told some whoppers about that big ox his grand- 
pa had; but he was mistaken about his ox straightening Honey creek; 
I can tell just how that happened. When we played Hillsboro base 
ball years ago on the Honey creek diamond Jim McLain straightened 
it out with some home runs he made off of the Hillsboro Pitchers 
and if their are eny of them right fiellers alive yet you will find they 
have web feet from jumping in the creek to retrieve Jim’s home runs. 

And them big’ rocks the ox hauled on Reed’s creek hill are a 
mistake. My grandpa and old Chief Blackhawk threw them across 
the river during the war. They bent a hickory sappling down, made 
a sling shot out of that goat harness and kept the rebels back, so 
they went down to Croton. Some of the rocks fell in Fox river and 
that’s what backs the water up at Mt. Sterling, throws the black dirt 
around the hickory trees and makes the hickory nuts bigger on Fox 
than on the desmoines. 

Al, don’t forget to send me last week’s copy, for Mark Baker might 
have something in their about me that isnt so avid I might want to 
anser it. 

I have an invertation to the Homecoming at Bentonsport and if 
Mark Baker and a certain old time catcher by the name of Gene 
Bryson at Hillsborough will agree to be their I will drive down and 
have it out with them. Don’t forget the paper. 

You can always tell a Chopper by his Chips. 


Jim Peck Sharp, 
216 BE. 35th St. Chi. 
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PECK TELLS WHY HIS SPELLING IS QUEER 


Chicago, Sept. 29, 19383. 
Old Friend Al— | 

I see where Ring Lardner died the other day, he was a grate 
wrighter; but Al, did you know that he was the one that took my 
Place on the old Inter Ocean? When I quit writeing for them he took 
up my stuff and made a fortune. 

Now, I don’t expect to make a fortune writeing for your Paper 
but I do expect a fiew Prises from the Van Buren County Merchants 
if I beat Mark Baker, and if it is left to a vote of the Readers of 
your Paper I will win Hands Down for I interviewed quite a fiew at 
Keosauqua, Bentonsport, Farmington and Bonaparte and _ nearly 
every one I gave a cigar or a Bottle of beer said they would vote 
for me. 

One fellow in Keosauqua said what made my storries so good was 
the way I 'spelt my words, said I spelt them so funney. I told him 
it was pretty hard to write them thataway. I dident tell him I was 
spelling the best I knew how. 

You see, Al, I got most of my education up Honey Creek and 
learned to spell sun fish and chub, red haw, sheep, mule and cow. 
There wasn’t any Horses up that creek so when I was eighteen years 
old the teacher licked me because I couldent spell Horse, that is when 
I went to Keosauqua. i 

And another thing that is going to knock Mark out of a lot of 
Votes is what he said about Keosauqua claimed I was born in Bona- 
parte and Bonaparte claimed I was born in Keosauqua, making it 
look like each town was trying to get rid of me. 

But Mark wasent so smart; he got most of his education at Ely’s 
Ford. I remember one time he went hunting up by the Ford and 
killed three Wild turkeys and said he would have got the other big 
Gobler only it run under the barn. Mark’s father had to pay the 
farmer a dollar apiece for the turkeys. 

I might be a squirrel from Bonaparte and know where the big 
hickory nuts are but I dident kill any Wild Turkeys up at Ely’s Ford 
in a barn lot. 

You can always tell a Chopper by his Chips. 


J. Peck Sharp 
216 EB. 35th Street. 
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A CHOPPER SHOULD BE CAREFUL WHAT HE CHOPS 
Chicago, Nov. 6, 1933. 


George Washington made himself famous when he said, ‘‘Father, 
I cannot tell a lie, I cut that tree down.” There can be no doubt that 
his father valued that cherry tree very highly in that early day, even 
though the tree was young. Yet it did serve a purpose, and impressed 
on every man, woman and child, not only the lesson of the value of 
telling the truth, but the real value of a single tree. 

On the bank of the Des Moines river, between Keosauqua and 
Bonaparte, there stood a beautiful specimen of the Hackleberry tree. 
It was at least one hundred years old, left alone, the last of its kind, 
yet some one cut it down. 

On my last trip out home the Forest Ranger, who looked after the 
State Parks, told me about this tree, and with tears in his voice, said 
he was trying to find out who it was with so little sentiment in his 
soul. I called his attention to my old friend Peck Sharp, who will 
claim that his grandpa planted the tree, and also claims ‘‘you can 
always tell a chopper by his chips,” and that possibly Jim could help 
him locate the man with the ax. Also suggested that if he did find 
him, to be sure that his neighbors should know, so they could put 
him in his right place. 


The man who destroys the last tree of its kind, that has stood the 
storms and winters of a hundred years, should be brought before a 
jury. Well, anyhow, they should take his ax away from him. 


Yours, Mark M. Baker. 
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TRAVELING MEN WERE KNOWN AS DRUMMERS 
Birmingham, Ala., December 21, 1938. 


To the Editor: 


I seem a little bit handicapped because I don’t know you personal- 
ly. My friend Peck Sharp always calls you “Dear Al,’’ and seems so 
intimate with you it makes me think you and Peck are about the 
same age, so I am asking you if you remember “away back’’ when 
men who sold things on the road were called “Drummers” even 
nicknamed “Bummers,”’ and looked upon by the reputable citizens 
of the smaller towns as not one of them. Well, I do! 

In those days it was not unusual to read of some “Drummer” 
committing some breach, sometimes even criminal. Instead of pub- 
lishing the item giving his name and home address, it was credited 
to a “Drummer,”’ until we were just one big’ class and all alike. It 
took a long time for these people to realize we were just like other 
folks and some place we had a home with a mother and father just 
like them. We made regular trips selling the same customers, repre- 
senting the same houses for years each time making new contacts, 
and they finally dropped the name drummer and we became travel- 
ing men or even traveling representatives and were sometimes in- 
vited to the homes of our customers, meeting his family and their 
friends. Often time acquaintances led to lasting friendships, even to 
marriage, even then it seemed hard to establish one’s self as a real 
citizen. I know what I am talking about. I married in a small town 
and for years was introduced as my wife’s husband. 

Things have changed. Today the traveling man is recognized as a 
power. For the past five years they have worked like beavers over 
their territory and with a strong lobby in Washington for reduced 
railroad fare, and the traveling men’s associations in the United 
States were possibly the largest factor in obtaining the reduction 
that has just gone into effect. 

Going back to the early days I remember when mothers locked the 
front gate on their girls when traveling men were in town. The boys 
were glad to see us. Generally they got up a poker game for us. 
Often we would be introduced to a new boy, as one of the town boys, 
and would never know the difference till after the game was over 
and we had been fleeced by a card shark rung in on us. 

If you don’t believe me ask Peck Sharp. He was the smartest small 
town boy I ever knew, and I have often wondered why he didn’t ask 
me why it was I always insisted on cutting the cards when he dealt. 


MARK BAKER, 
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WORLD’S FAIR GIFTS WILL START SHARP STORE 


Chicago, Jan. 19, 19384. 
Van Buren Record: 

Haven’t seen a word in your paper from my old friend, Sharp, for 
so long that I got worried a little bit thinking he might be sick. We 
all know he was not a quitter. | found him and I want to tell you 
that Peck Sharp certainly has an active brain. 

You will remember during the world’s fair he had the clothesline 
privileges. While he admitted to me that he didn’t do so well from the 
profit angle, we must agree that it was original. It is already decided 
that we are to have another fair next year much larger and better 
in every way. Already it is known, too, that anything that went over 
big last year will be repeated at this fair. You will recall what a kick 
the people got out of the treatment the managers of the fair gave to 
the person who was lucky enough to buy the ticket numbered 1,000,- 
000, 2 million and so on up to the 28rd million. As soon as the turn- 
stile registered one of these tickets the party was taken all over the 
ground in grand style, given free tickets to all concessions and 
showered with gifts of all kinds from cracker-jack to wrist watches, 
diamonds and all kinds of Oriental merchandise. Well, Peck has 
conceived the idea already of getting on the inside with the ticket 
sellers and the turnstile man so Peck will be advised in time to have 
his party ready to buy that lucky ticket. Of course, Peck will not be 
known in the case but will be at the exit gate with his big limousine to 
take the lucky holder with all the presents home, stopping first at 
his place to unload the gifts with which he intends to open a store 
on 39th street,—not a bad idea if it works and since I read Peck’s 
article in your paper telling me how he had won all the votes in our 
contest in Van Buren County by driving around in that grand 
limousine and handing out campaign cigars in that master way of 
his, I have no doubt but that he will put it over. 


Mark Baker. 
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YOU CAN’T BEAT PECK SHARP 


Chicago, May 17, 1984. 
Editor Van Buren Record: 

Just received a letter from my brother, Sam, who lives in Pasadena 
telling of a picnic held in one of the Los Angeles parks last Satur- 
day, given by Keosauqua and Van Buren County people now living 
in California. I can’t give the entire list but it pleased me to know 
that my old friend, Will Cheney, and wife who was a Lippincott; 
Carrie and Gert Clark, daughters of Robert L. Clark, who was treas- 
urer of Van Buren County for many years; the Burns girls who have 
always been loyal supporters of the old home town; Harry Mason 
and wife who was Minnie Moore of Bentonsport, never miss these 
get together meets. Gert Clark, now Mrs. Horner, is no doubt the 
prime mover in keeping the Old Home Fires burning. 

My brother says one of the features of the program was reading 
the letters from the Van Buren Record written by Peck Sharp and 
myself. He says they went over big, but that letter where Peck 
bragged about beating me in the contest and told about giving away 
cigars to every reader of the Record was in with the rest and 
naturally they took a vote and as usual Peck won. You can’t beat 


him. Mark M. Baker. 


SCHOOL BUILDING ERECTED IN 1866-67 


Above is the school building in which the author obtained his early education. 
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A VISIT WITH FRIEND PECK 
Chicago, July 20. 


After many years I caught up with my friend Peck Sharp. Phoned 
him. He said he was glad to hear from me even after reading that 
last article I wrote about him in the Record. I asked him where he 
lived. He said at 35th and State on the South side, right down in 
the Black Belt of Chicago. I told him that didn’t scare me as I was 
raised with the niggers, not so many of them, but we had plenty of 
them in Keosauqua. I asked him what he was doing for a living. He 
said he was working on a book. Right away I told him I would buy 
one, but I didn’t know he was so literary, even though he had been 
writing some articles for the Van Buren Record. Then I asked him 
what the book was about. He said, ‘‘Horses.”’ 

Now the last time I saw Peck he was driving a seven passenger 
Pierce Arrow car, and when I asked him what he knew about horses, 
he said he didn’t know anything, and was trying to teach two or 
three hundred of his customers that they didn’t know anything about 
horses either. And right there, I said I would bet ten to one that 
they would all learn from Peck. 

I asked him how his clothes line privilege was doing. He said he 
had made a mistake, that the gangsters had muscled in on him and 
would only allow him to operate in his own neighborhood and that 
since the depression no one in the black belt had enough clothes to 
make a good wash. And too, so many people lived up in the third and 
fourth stories and stretched their lines across from roof to roof, 
that his ladders wouldn’t reach. He did say that it might get better, 
as the old iron and rag men had told him that their business was 
—‘picking up.” 
. Mark M. Baker. 
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PECK COMES BACK AND ASKS FOR A GALLON 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 20, 1934. 
Old friend Al: 


I see by your paper that Mark Baker wants to know what has 
become of J. Peck Sharp and why he dont rite any more. It is like 
this. Their has been quite a fiew papers that seen some of my riting'’s 
and they have been bidding for my stuff, but I told them I was for 
the Van Buren Record of Bonaparte first, last and all the time. 

The old time bunch you wrote about in your last paper eighty 
years and Over ust to be two or three times older than I was but 
none of them are now. It looks like I was Catching up to them, how I 
would like to have all of them up here this season and take them to © 
the big Fair and talk over old times and tell them a fiew funny 
Stories, for I knew nearly all of them since I was a Kid. 

Mark was telling about the Younger Generation of now and fifty 
years ago and said Necking was the same then as now. He is getting 
pretty Old to tell us anything about the way they Neck now. In fact, 
when Mark lived in Keosauqua them Gal’s Dads dident let Mark 
get within two blocks of their house, and on them Bob sled rides, 
where they were in the hay in the sled with a Comforter over them, 
I never seen Mark’s head bob out from under the Comforter, for the 
most of the Gals gave Mark the Mitten. 

And that stuff about me being a Slicker with the cards it was Mark 
that taught us all we knew about Cards after he went on the Rode 
as a traveling Man. I Played seven-up with him for over a week and. 
never held a trump on his deal. 

Dont overlook Buck Manning of Ottumwa for your next guvernor 
of lowa. He will get more votes than his Grandfather owned land 
and that was more than any other man in Iowa. 

If you see enybody with mable surip for sail tell them to send me 
a gallon and I will send them a check for it. 

You can always tell a Chopper by his chips. 


J. Peck Sharp. 
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BAKER RE-TELLS STORY OF LONELIEST SPOT ON EARTH 
Chicago, June 27, 1935. 


Have you ever heard of the island Christian Da Gunha, known as 
the “loneliest spot on earth?’ It was my privilege to listen to the 
story of this island as told by my friend, Dr. Whalen, who has been 
around the world seven times and has visited many remote places. 

This island was discovered by Christian Da Gunha in the fifteenth 
century while he was trying to find a shorter route to India. Since 
the Suez canal was built this island is entirely off the lane of ocean 
travel. It is located in the South Atlantic ocean between Buenos 
Aires of South America and Cape Town, Africa. The island is of 
voleani¢ origin, rising 8,000 feet above the level of the crater of the 
volcano, extinct now for centuries, and forms an immense lake in 
its basin, through the years of snow and rain collecting until now the 
water overflows through the crevices and forms a waterfall of pure 
water for the natives and livestock. 

One small valley nine miles long and one mile wide furnishes the 
only soil, but up to now it has been sufficient to raise the food 
needed. 

Christian Da Gunha went ashore, found no life, so simply made 
a map of it and gave it his name. It was 125 years later when a 
whaling vessel out of New Bedford, Mass. was wrecked near this 
island and the only four surviving sailors, one Irishman, one Portu- 
guese and two Italians finally reached the shore, salvaging a few 
things, among which were potatoes enough to help them live for a 
year and save a few to plant; this with bird eggs and fish was their 
only food. They planted potatoes and they yielded bountifully; today 
potatoes are their main food. . 

After many months a Norwegian whaling vessel sighted their dis- 
tress signals. They went ashore, and seeing their condition offered 
to take them to Africa. Consultation was held, and the Irishman 
spoke up. “No, we will stay. I am from America and am king here 
under the U. S. flag.” 

They did not go, but they did bargain with the captain, however, 
offering him thirty bushels of potatoes to bring them each a woman. 
Less than a year after, the ship returned and delivered upon the 
island four women—who were black. The story refuses’ to say 
whether these women came willingly or were shanghied. In those 
days slavery was popular, so your guess is as good as mine. 

During the war of 1812 England sent a troop ship to the island to 
guard against any rescue being made of Napoleon who was then in 
prison on the island of St. Helena, only 1300 miles away. They made 
the Ivishman pull down the American flag) and put up the Union 
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Jack. When Napoleon died the troops were withdrawn, all save five 
men and their wives, these with the original four made nine families 
in all, remaining on the island. 

Today with a population of 1738 there are only nine family names 
on the island, and the sexes are equally divided counting adults and 
children. There are a few more whites than blacks. About 30 per 
cent can read and write. All are said to be perfect physically, even 
their teeth are said to be perfect, and through all these years of 
intermarriage there are no degenerates or imbeciles. 

These people are christians, belong to the Church of England, 
(Episcopal faith). Everyone attends church. Their motto is ‘one for 
all, all for God.” Their religion is a bond that holds them. They are 
simple folk and know nothing of the outside world. They have no 
horses, no ships, no stores, no post office, no stamps, no money is 
ever used, no telephones, no telegraph, no radio, no newspapers or 
contact with the outside world except once in a long time the English 
government sends a ship load of supplies. During the last war for 
five years they did not know there was a war. Can you imagine any 
place more lonely? 

Well, I have made arrangements with the Captain of the next 
vessel sailing with supplies for the island to make a complete search 
to see if he can locate my old pal, Peck Sharp. I have looked for him 
every other place. If he is over there I know he must be lonely. 


Mark. M. Baker. 
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THE OLD HOME AIN’T WHAT IT USED TO BE 


Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 28, 1935. 
Van Buren Record: 

Each time I go back to my old home town I must rewrite the list 
of boyhood friends—-so few are left. On my last trip I asked about 
the negroes. In early days we had a large percentage of them always 
noted for large families; today I am told there are only six negroes 
living in Keosauqua. 

Doubtless you will remember, I told you of my old friend, Peck 
Sharp, living in Chicago, in that section of the city known as the 
“Black Belt” where many of his customers are negroes. Now I am 
wondering if Peck coaxed all those ‘cullud” folks away from Keo- 
sauqua to Chicago. If I could only find Peck I would ask him. 

So many of the early landmarks are gone that each time I go back 
I seem more and more like a stranger in a strange land. There is 
one, the old Court House, that I always salute with pride. The oldest 
in the state, built in 1842. The building, as originally built, stands 
today unchanged, and solid as the mountains eternal. The Court 
House Grove, as we called it, is just as large, but it seems to have 
shrunk, and the fence has been removed, and not a hitching post 
left. Maybe they don’t need hitching posts now, but it can never 
seem the same to me. That old grove where we held those ice cream 
and strawberry festivals, all church affairs, managed by the faithful 
women who donated their services, as well as the eats, with never a 
thought of profit to themselves. 

I recall one good old soul who always had charge of the ice cream. 
I loved her in those days and the memory of those festivals.—She 
would give me a big dish of ice cream at the festival if I would turn 
that five gallon freezer. If my memory serves me right it took four 
hours to freeze, but in those days it was worth it. The only other 
place to get a dish of ice cream was where they sold it and I never 
had anything I could use for money. 

I will never forget that ice cream, made of pure skim milk, a few 
eggs and plenty of vanilla. It wasn’t soft and velvety like the modern 
ice cream of today, but it was just as cold. All afternoon preceding 
the evening of the festival, I would turn the crank on that five gallon 
freezer, satisfied if I got a big dish of ice cream at night. The same 
dear old woman, ‘‘God rest her soul,’ Rachel Baldwin, sponsored 
and mixed that ice cream for every Methodist function as long as I 
lived in the old town, never changed her recipe and like all the rest 
of the Methodists was perfectly satisfied it was the best ice cream 
and the largest dish for ten cents. 

I look back frequently and always feel sorry that all those ice 
cream customers could not have lived long enough to have enjoyed 
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the smooth creamy ice cream of today, but why make such com- 
parisons—they had a lot of things in their day that were better than 
we have today, perhaps. If they are in some way in touch with us 
they no doubt feel sorry for us. No one knows, so my guess is as 
good as yours. . 


The last time I was back home I walked in to the old Court House. 
I found some changes, most striking thing to me was the modern up- 
to-the-moment toilets. It seemed that I really resented the change, 
so I started into the sheriff’s office. I found the sheriff, his deputy, 
and three loafeis sitting around an old wood burning stove. I knew 
none of them and they didn’t know me. Without introducing myself, 
I addressed them as a body, and said: ‘‘What do you men think Judge 
Knapp, Judge Sloan, Charles Baldwin, Lowell Valentine, Judge Cald- 
well, Rutledge Lea, Robert Clarke, as well as Mr. Manning, who 
built this Court House, would say if they could walk into this old 
Hall of Justice today and find you had changed their ideas of a 
comfort station into such splendor in marble.’’ They all knew the 
names I had spoken but they didn’t know me for I belonged to that 
same age of the men of whom I had spoken, when we built different 
kinds of houses in different parts of the lot. I guess they thought I 
was a voice out of the past. No one spoke a word, but as I walked 
out I noticed the expression on their faces, and I felt it was the 
most interesting feature of my last visit to the old home town. 


Mark Baker. 
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PECK SHARP RESCUED FROM ISLAND OF BIMBO 


En Route, March 7, 1936. 
Old Friend Al: 


Iam on my way back from No Man’s Land or the Island of Bimbo 
where Mark Baker said I was. I was Resqued by a colored boy from 
Keosauqua, an old friend of Mark’s, said his name was Mark Baker 
Berger. 

I haven’t had much luck in the last few years, eather I have 
lost my cunning, or the younger generation are too smart for me. 

I wish Mark Baker would meet me at Sanantonio, Texas. I would 
just like to sit down with him and have a good talk; or a good cry, 
I bet it would do us both good. 

Bill Page and wife are here Injoying the sunshine. He is going 
on a trip to the Rio Grande and cross over to Old Mexico. He came 
here just as the deer season and wild turkey season was over, or we 
would have sent you some Venison. Next year, he says he will get 
down here before the season closes, and Al you can get Ready for a 
big feed of Wild turkey and Venison. 

I will be seventy years old the twenty-third of April and Bill will 
be seventy-three but when it comes to shooting we are just a couple 
of boys yet. 

I don’t no when I will ever get back to dear old Bonaparte again, 
but Mark Baker will rap me up in one of them old-time shalls and 
smugle me in some way. . 

Best to all old time friends from your old friend. 


J. Peck Sharp. 
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FORMER RESIDENTS FIND SOMETHING LACKING 
AS THEY DISCUSS KEOSAUQUA 


Last week I was out to the Old Home Town. I found an old friend 
standing on the corner, he seemed to be looking for something. He 
told me he had not been back home since he left 39 years ago and 
wished he had not come. With time on my hands I took him in the 
car and we started out-—using Memory Lanes to guide us—and what 
did we find? 

He wanted to see the old mill where we had spent many idle 
hours; he remembered the old lock walls with the heavy wooden 
gates through which the boats came on their trips up the Mississippi 
and Des Moines rivers, in the days even before our time. He remem- 
bered as I did, the pride we felt when we gathered courage enough 
to half crawl, half walk, across the top of that big gate, not over 
two feet wide and 20 feet above the water, to the outside wall of 
the dam, where George Eaton caught his big fish. He recalled the 
mill-race that furnished the water running over the big wheel that 
furnished the power to run the mill and how when this water was 
run under the mill, it would raise the level so we would have to get 
out. He even remembered how the more venturesome boys, Chod and 
Vade Barker, would stay under the mill, the openings even closed, 
then dive through these arches to the outside. Not a stone of the 
mill or lock-walls left standing today. 

Those boys were the same who would come to school before frost 
was out of the ground, bare-foot, and that was something in those 
days. They would also tell us they had been in swimming as soon as 
the ice would go out. What heroes they were! 

We drove to the old fair ground, remembering the building's and 
long row of sheds for cattle, hogs, sheep and horses in that wonder- 
ful setting of trees. That too is gone. On out to show him the Prairie 
Pond where we had worked overtime to make a piece of bendy ice 
and skate over it ’till some one of us would break through. We 
could always count on the Prairie Pond being frozen over before the 
river would be safe for skating. What my friend saw was a corn 
field. 

He wanted to see the old Stine Hill, which in those days seemed 
so steep and dangerous. What we saw was just another short-cut 
path to town. I took him over to see the long hill where we used to 
start at Beaman’s house and run clear to the river (if we had a good 
sled) without traffic regulations. Today ‘‘They ain’t no such animal.” 

When we went over to the school house I think he was looking for 
Dick Johnson or Jordan Payne, janitors. They too are gone. We just 
sat on the door step and “reminist’’—talked of the school when on 
each Friday we had “Exercises.” We either wrote an essay or spoke 
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a piece. He remembered, as I did, the same old speeches and each 
one who spoke them: ‘‘The Old Arm Chair,” by Ida Moore, was sure 
a favorite of hers; “John Maynard’ was a prime favorite of both 
Carrie Clark and Will Manning. “Give me three grains of Corn, 
Mother’’ never failed to bring the tears to my eyes. Hen Baker re- 
cited “Excelsior” every Friday as long as he attended school, and 
that old favorite ‘‘The boy stood on the burning deck’’ so familiar 
I could repeat it backward. You would have thought each of those 
speakers had a patent on their particular piece as no once ever in- 
fringed. 

He asked me if I rememberd how we imposed on Bill Hanna, who 
came to school from the country and always had money. In those 
days, before the real base ball came, he bought rubber balls and 
every time Joe Strickling came to bat he would knock that ball clear 
over into the Nourse Vineyard, full of vines and under-brush, then 
the game was over until Bill bought another ball. 

We visited the old swimming hole known as “The Big’ Rock,’ he 
asked me if I remembered the time Nan and Nettie Park had a lot 
of us arrested for swimming in the nude—the Court dismissed the 
case after we proved they had used opera glasses to look at us, 

We talked of our bobsled rides, deep in the straw with some of 
mother’s best quilts and comforts to cover us up, as we piled in with 
our feet and legs tangled—Oh, What Memories! 

We began to feel sorry for the young people who live in the old 
town today. What do they know of the old mill, the Prairie Pond, 
those coasting hills, the old swimming hole—with no limit on clothes 
we could take off. They never felt that thrill we got when old John 
Martin let us take one of those funny paddles with a notch on it, so 
as to catch hold of the rope that pulled the old ferry boat across the 
river. I imagine none of them have ever seen that grand old stage 
coach, much less felt that pride we had when asked to ride out to 
the Summit (Mt. Zion) up on the high driver’s seat behind those 
four horses, two gray and two bay, driven by Will Stewart and later 
by Bill Hunter, But—-when we talked to some of the young people 
that day of the things that interest them and they talked of the 
auto, the radio, the airplanes, not forgetting the cigarette privileges 
they enjoy—never dreamed of in our day—my friend and I just 
looked at each other. I seemed to detect a look of admiration on his 
face for those young people of today and when he finally spoke, he 
said “Well, Mark, I guess every dog has his day.” 


Published Mark M. Baker. 
November 5, 1936. 
Keosauqua Republican. 
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HOME 


When John Howard Payne wrote “Home Sweet Home”’ he struck 
the chord that thrilled the hearts of the whole world. This thought 
was not a new one. The music is not so wonderful, but it was that 
magic word HOME and the memories it stirs each time you hear it. 

“Be it ever so humble there is no place like home’”’ is so true that 
it is proven by every race, with possibly one exception, the gypsy, 
who seems to have no home sentiment, at least I have never attended 
any of their homecoming parties. But who wants to be a gypsy? 

Birds have that homing instinct and always come back home. 
Chickens come home to roost. Blindfold dogs or cats and take them 
away a hundred miles or more and they will find their way back 
home. 


Is it any wonder that we, too, thrill to the thought of going back 
home to live over again those days mid the scenes that our memory 
keeps for us unchanged. Even when Old Father Time has taken his 
ever increasing toll and boyhood chums are not there to greet you 
and eall you by the old nickname, there is still something that lingers 
and beckons you BACK HOME. Is it the old schoo] with its pleasures 
and its marks—good and bad—or the old house where you were 
born, or the simple social activities of those early days? NO NOT 
THAT. It seems to me it is a feeling of security in what we think 
home means to us, and that satisfaction we feel in having played a 
part, even though ever so small a part, in the activities, sure of the 
honest effort of your neighbor and feel the very atmosphere that 
breathes for you a true welcome. This thought accompanied by that 
song of “Home Sweet Home” lures me and thrills me and I start 
back home. 

Mark M. Baker. 
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VAN BUREN COUNTY FAIR IS DIFFERENT 


It has been many years since I attended the Van Buren County 
Fair. I look back to my boyhood days and count it a part of my 
education. Today, as then, I consider it as one of the institutions of 
learning of the state and claim that by close contact with all agri- 
cultural products and the animal life as shown at the fair, I was 
enabled to learn more intimately and was impressed more forcibly 
than it could be possible to obtain from text books—and a lot more 
fun. 


Not alone, the things exhibited but the constant endeavor of the 
exhibitors to excel, to expand and to raise the standard of their 
animals and their grain, and the results attained is reason enough 
why we should make the Van Buren County Fair the one big event 
each year. 

It is fifty years or more since on that old fair ground with its 
beautiful shade trees with a family picnic dinner spread under each 
tree, I recall those days. Could anyone forget such hogs, sheep, 
cattle or horses after seeing them paraded with blue and red ribbons? 
We knew from our text books there were such animals but to see 
them and to touch them was the clinching point. 

In the women’s department you saw such embroideries and patch- 
work quilts that you went home determined to compete for those 
coveted prizes next year. Right here let me say I do not accuse but 
I am positive that some of those prize-winning pieces did become 
“yepeaters”’ and each year could be seen. Not so with the jellies and 
preserves. After the judges got through sampling and judging to 
determine the winners there was none left. 

Oh, the old Van Buren County Fair! Why, Delmonico in all his 
prime never served such roast pork and sweet potatoes to equal Dan 
Burton’s, that he cooked in his Dutch oven made of brick on the old 
fair grounds and served for 25c a plate, including the trimmings. 

Who could forget old Jeff Beer and his beautifully trained bay and 
spotted horses when they came into the show ring in front of the 
grand stand? 

Those are only memories but the Van Buren County Fair of today 
is better in every way. Mud roads if it rains and dust if it don’t 
are not an alibi today. Everyone should make it their holiday; relax 
from your work, go to the fair, and take the whole Damn family; 
meet and talk with the other fellow, find out what he is doing and 
how he does it and maybe he can gather something from you, too. 

Take it from me, I would rather spend one full day at the Van 
Buren County Fair than to see any show in Hollywood. Anyhow, you 
will admit it is different. 

Mark Baker, Chicago, 
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BUY A BUGGY AND ATTEND THE FAIR 
Portland, Ore. Aug. 12. 


Here is one I have never told you about a man from our town. 
It happened many years ago. I was selling goods in Missouri, had a 
very fine customer in Bethany named Mrs. Dodds. She never failed 
to give me a nice order whenever I called on her. She and her hus- 
band also kept the hotel. 

One day I was alone in the hotel office when Mr. Dodd came in to 
punch up the fire and put in some more wood. His every move seem- 
ed similar to a man I had known all my life. I asked him if he had 
a brother and he said he and his brother enlisted in the war and his 
brother was killed. That same afternoon I was alone with him again 
and asked him his brother’s name and what he did before he went 
to the war. He said his name was Benjamin Franklin Dodd and he 
was a plasterer by trade. I sure was getting warm on that trail so I 
told him if he would go to Keosauqua and find a man by the name 
of Dodd there, if it wasn’t his brother I would pay all his expenses, 
and if it was his brother he was to pay his own expenses. He took 
me up and left the next day. 

Benjamin Franklin Dodd had lived all those years since the civil 
war in Keosauqua, less than 100 miles from Bethany, Mo., thinking 
his brother was dead. The reunion was grand and after a week’s visit 
he went home. 

At this very same time the government granted a pension with 
back pay to Benjamin Franklin Dodd, of $1500. The day he got his 
check he bought a horse and a top buggy, and before he got home 
with it to show his wife Sally, some “slicker” had traded him a 
second hand spring wagon for his buggy. The next day father met 
Sally and asked her why she and Franklin could even think of buying 
a horse and buggy when they needed the necessities of life so badly? 
Now Sally stuttered terribly when she talked. Her answer to father 
was: “Well Cap, I’ll t-te-tell you. Fra-rank-lin and I have al-al-ways 
had to walk to the fair, this year we’re goin’ to ride.” 

After the fair Franklin and Sally went to Bethany to visit the 
brother. That hotel life was new to Sally and they prolonged their 
visit for many weeks. On my next trip I naturally looked forward to 
meeting my customer and for having found Mr. Dodd’s brother, get- 
ting extra consideration for my line and a nice order. I was sur- 
prised when she turned me down cold, and wouldn’t buy a hat from 
me. Of course I asked her why. She replied: ‘‘The next time you 
find one of Dodd’s brothers leave him where you find him.” 


Mark M. Baker. 
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MEMORIES OF OLD M. E. CHURCH OF KEOSAUQUA 


Chicago, II1., 
Sept. 30, 1936. 
Dear Al: 

May I thank you for sending me the picture of the old church. It 
brings back so many memories of long. ago. The ground floor was 
used for the Sunday School, am not sure, but I think these rooms had 
a regular board flooring but the entrance and hall leading back to 
them had a floor made of irregular shaped flat flag stones, no doubt 
quarried near the town, the nearest thing in those days to the tile 
floors of today. The rear part of the building was built into the 
bank, so the Sunday School rooms were partially below the surface 
level, no windows in the back and the ground was level with the 


METHODIST CHURCH 


The first Methodist church in Keosauqua was completed and dedicated in 1851. 
The brick front, tower, and other improvements as indicated above were made 
in 1874. 
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window sills on the side. I recall it was always cool and damp just 
like the air in the old jail. 

It was in these rooms that Father Daniel Lane taught the first 
school. He came out of the East, a highly cultured man. By his teach- 
ings and his life there was indelibly stamped on the minds of the 
younger generation of that day so much of his character and his 
teachings that there seemed to be no vicious or rowdy element. In 
those days the social activities were of the church and I have 
always felt that the homey, peaceful atmosphere of the old home 
town was born and prospered from the influence of Father Lane and 
his church activities. But I didn’t belong. My parents were members 
of the Campbellite (Christian) church, located over the river, so 
attended the Congregational and the Methodist churches and Sunday 
Schools, every Sunday. 

When I look at this picture, Al, it comes back to me so clearly and 
I honestly believe I could act as usher and direct each and every old 
member into the very seats they occupied in those days. Here they 
come: I take them one at a time—Mr, Baldwin, E. D. Shepherd, 
Billy Ford, ‘‘Humpy” Smith, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Bonney, Alex Brown, 
Mr. Yeager, Mr. Pearson, Mr. Duffield, and 50 others, besides old 
Mr. Schreckengost with his nose, I can never forget, not forgetting 
the faithful among the women. I could place Mis. Ford from the 
poetry she always recited in her testimony during revival services, 
and Mrs. Kittle, who could ever forget that highly excitable, re- 
ligious spirit that manifested itself nightly in those revivals when 
Mrs. Kittle would march up and down the aisles shouting her prayers, 
always including in them her two daughters, shouting: ‘‘Glory to 
God, Dora. Glory to God, Della,’ then sink into her seat exhausted? 

I must have been ten years old at this time but the imprint of 
those revivals’ remains unchanged—Sacred. These revivals were 
held every winter in this old church and I was a regular attendant, 
not a serious thought in me that I can recall, so one night during the 
time given for sinners to come forward, the mourners bench was 
crowded with repentent sinners seeking salvation, the sisters and 
brothers praying over them while the chorus sang those soul stirring 
hymns. It was one of those times of intense humility and interest— 
when there came from the floor below the sounds of the worst cat 
fight I had ever heard. I knew it was coming as I had:been let in 
on the secret, but was too timid to join in the real act, but I promised 
I would never tell. I have faithfully kept that promise, but here it 
comes. My friend, John Evans (son of the minister of my mother’s 
church) and my best boy chum, Ab Manning, had found two stray 
cats, securely tied their tails together and hung them heads down 
over the rail of the first landing of the steps leading up to the main 
audience room. Evidently each cat blamed the other one so they 
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fought it out. No one could identify those cats. The boys swore me 
over and over again to secrecy. I might add too that from one who 
loves gossip as I do, I did pretty well to keep it this long. 

I find the old picture brought back to me two different memories, 
the sublime and the ridiculous. Take your choice, they are both re- 
freshing to me. 


Mark M. Baker. 


In telling this story I have mentioned names and incidents and | 
want to impress on the minds of those who read it, my profound 
reverence for each and every one of these people, who to me have all 
been the builders of character and most helpful to those of us who 
lived in the old town during the days of these activities. 


1.582730 


THE BRIDGE 


The wrought iron bridge at Keosauqua photographed by L. C. Fosnot in 1874 
soon after it was completed. This print is made from an original owned by Stella 
Sloan of Keosauqua. The length of the bridge is 616 feet. 
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MANNING’S STORE 


There was one thing in the Old Home Town, Keosauqua, that will 
never be forgotten as long as memory of the town itself lives 
Manning’s Store. It was probably the pioneer store of the town and 
was always the first in point of years and certainly the first in point 
of prominence and without fear of contradiction I claim it was the 
original of the chain store business. This parent store operated six 
other stores in the county and that was many, many years before 
Woolworth and his many imitators were born. In later years the 
business section, called ‘‘Main Street’? one block back from the 
location on the bank of the Des Moines River near the ford or ferry 
landing, but that was before the bridge was built. With the bridge 
came expansion in business and a dream that some day that new 
business section, called ‘‘Main Street” one block back from the 
river front, would be known all over the world, but Manning’s Store 
never joined that busy “mart of trade.’’ It stood on its original 
foundation selling its original stock of goods in its original way. 
Everything to be had in all other stores could be found at Manning’s 
and as I recall, many things that could not be found in any other 
store anywhere. It was really a department store, but the depart- 
ments had no dividing lines and to have called it that would have 
robbed the Old Town of another of its memorable institutions. There 
was a bank in Manning’s store. It was not a state bank, for that was 
before the state attempted to control banks. It was not a national 
bank. A “Faith” bank, you might call it, for the men and women of 
the entire country brought their savings to Manning’s Bank because 
they had more faith in the grand old pioneer merchant than they 
had in themselves, and during his life that faith was never betrayed. 

There was a tailor shop in Manning’s Store where the tailor Capt. 
Baker made clothes for the rich men of the county. Also made the 
alterations in the ready made clothes sold in Manning’s Store. But 
that could not have been much of a business because the common 
folk of our Old Home Town were not so particular whether their 
trousers were a bit too long or too short, they didn’t care if the 
sleeves came down over their hands—‘‘they will be warmer that 
way,” the old Home Towner said. As for the clothes for the young 
folks, mother was our tailor and our suits were “cut-downs” from 
fathers’ or older brothers’ old ones. 

There was a counter running the length of the store filled with 
men’s wearing apparel, piled high, such a topsy turvy way of keeping 
things in disorder, for always the suit the customer wanted was at 
the bottom of the pile and the gloves kept in baskets, just cheap 
gloves, for in those days it was only the rich who could wear kid 
gloves. Everyone waited on himself, when. it came to hunting for 
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size of gloves wanted; hardly ever missed a sale because if you 
couldn’t find just what you were looking for you took something else 
because if it wasn’t in Manning’s stock it wasn’t any other place. 
As a boy I wondered about this basket of gloves and who would pay 
for gloves in a store. Grandma always knit mine, along with the 
socks and wristlets and those long scarfs for the neck made of 
colored yarn. 

There were groceries in Manning’s store in barrels, chiefly, and 
large boxes for in that day groceries were not sold by the pint, can, 
or package. We bought them by the bushel, pound, or barrel—those 
old fashioned soda crackers in barrels, brown sugar by the barrel, 
prunes came in hogsheads (four times the size of a cracker barrel). 
It took all of the first day to wash the sand out of the prunes before 
they could be cooked. On the grocery counter stood a cheese at least 
two feet across, with a big knife to slice it. There was always a wire 
screen to keep the flies off. Every loafer around that old fashioned 
store some time or another, when the clerks were in another part of 
the store, would swipe a slice of cheese, grab a hand full of crackers 
and lump of brown sugar, just before he walked out. There were 
fish in Manning’s store also—not fresh fish to be sure, but cured fish, 
in barrels and kegs, and oysters in cans. I never knew what a fresh 
oyster looked lke until I left the Old Home Town, but those oyster 
suppers, with the soup made from what we called cove oysters were 
something in those days. We laid in a supply of salt mackerel in the 
fall, just the same as we did our winter’s wood, sorghum molasses, 
flour by the barrel, and all came from Manning’s store. It was a 
notable fact that Manning’s store with all its other traditions would 
have failed in business before it would so much as sell a-cigar to a 
a minor or open its doors for so much as a minute on what the 
blessed Old Home Town called the Sabbath Day. 


Mark M. Baker. 
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COURT HOUSE HILL 


Of the various interesting things that cling to the memory of 
those brought up in the Old Home Town (Keosauqua), perhaps 
Court House Hill stands out most of all. The Court House stood on 
the top of the hill over-looking business as well as the residence 
section. Back of the Court House was dread “Hangman’s Hollow.” 
There was a park beautifully shaded and there were no signs saying 
“Keep off the Grass.’ Just back of the Court House stood the home 
of the sheriff and the county jail. What a kick we kids got when we 
could stand in the Court House park and watch the barred windows 
of that cold looking jail and maybe see the face of a prisoner at the 
window. I can’t tell from where I sit now, the full effect of that 
sight upon that bunch of youngsters who were in the crowd, and who 
were frequently told by some of the elders that we were ‘“‘sure on 
our way to prison.” I am inclined to believe it was a profitable lesson. 
No doubt in my mind there were more watermelons, cherries, 
peaches, and apples conserved for the folks who grew them than 
there would have been if occasionally the sight of that jail with its 


VAN BUREN COUNTY COURT HOUSE 


The Van Buren County Court House, erected in 1842, is the oldest public 
building still in use in the state. The walnut timber used in this building was 
obtained from trees which grew within one hundred rods of the building itself. 
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barred windows had not stirred the conscience of the gang. From 
Court House Hill we looked down on the Methodist church with its 
small burying ground, even in that time filled, as the resting place 
of the old saints of a former day. Next to that was the Soldiers 
Monument, In memory I recall the services on Decoration Day, the 
long line of veterans, with Capt. Baker riding a prancing horse lead- 
ing them up to lay the flowers in memory of the comrades who had 
fallen. The Old Home Town was sure a soldier town. Beside the 
church stood the Opera House, place of mystery to us who seldom 
were allowed to attend a theatre. It was not regarded in those days 
as quite the thing for young minds to be sullied with anything that 
came from the stage, except when a home talent company put on 
“Ten Nights in a Bar Room,” or “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or something 
of that sort, regarded as religious plays. But when the Kendall 
Komedy Kompany (K K kK) came to town and we carried hand bills 
following the band (we followed the band around anyway) we re- 
ceived tickets for our work, usually we had to give them up because 
the plays were such sinful presentations such as “Uncle Josh Whit- 
comb,” “East Lynn” or plays not good for boys of our age. This 
time we passed the censorship of our Methodist parents to see the’ 
Kendall Komedy Kompany put on “Rip Van Winkle” and in later 
years when | saw the great Joseph Jefferson in that same play, it 
seemed to me he made a very poor showing. Now I will tell you why 
we boys were allowed to see this show: Mr. Kendall and Judge Knapp 
were boys together back in Vermont. The Company had an open 
date, they never played such small towns as ours but came to pay 
his old friend a visit, bringing the whole company along. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendall were entertained in the home of Judge Knapp, the 
Judge being a leading citizen even though he belonged to the other 
church, our folks felt that since the Judge sponsored this show, they 
could make an exception. The house was filled. The Old Home Town 
had something to talk about for a long time. Possibly the thing that 
binds our memory to the Court House Hill is that it was there we 
celebrated our first Fourth of July and were allowed to attend the 
first Old Settlers picnic. Those memorable icecream and strawberry 
festivals also held in the park where we drank our first red lemonade 
and bought our first nickels worth of hot candy. It was down Court 
House Hill we coasted on our first new sled. “Over the brow of 
Court House Hill in the Old Home Town, still hang the memories, 
traditions and imaginings that will bind us forever to the place.’ 


Mark. 
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HORSE AND BUGGY DAYS 


In this day of wonderfully built highways and swift moving auto- 
mobiles and speedier airplanes, we had almost forgotten the ‘‘Horse 
and Buggy Days” until President Roosevelt referred to it in one of 
his talks. Whether it made the hit he thought it would with the 
people is a question, but I thank him because it brought back a 
memory of days I did not want to forget. Personally, I never owned 
a horse and buggy, but what a thrill I got when allowed to drive that 
old white horse (name was Charley), hitched to that high-top buggy, 
driving up one street and down another, hoping all my boy chums 
might see me. 

When I read the President’s speech it recalled the time I was 
permitted to use the horse and buggy by Judge Knapp with whom I 
lived. That was the day that Governor Gear made a political speech 
in the old home town. He was entertained during his stay in the home 
of Robert Clark, the father of my best girl. When I drove up to take 
her for a drive, Governor Gear was sitting on the front porch and 
watched us start. When we came back he was still sitting there. I 
was introduced to him. What do you think he said to me: “Well, my 
young man, I saw you pull this young lady up into the buggy, so I 
decided to remain right here to see if, when you returned, you would 
push her out.’’ That happened at least 60 years ago, it was a lesson 
of the Horse and Buggy Day. Up to now I have never forgotten it. 
Even now I positively refuse to pull or push. 

There is a sentiment connected with the horse that does not obtain 
with the auto. Evidenced by the thousands and thousands of used 
cars you see piled on vacant lots all over the country, left to rust 
with never a thought. Not so with a faithful horse, he was one of 
the family. 

It looked for a time like he might become extinct and would only 
be found in the museums, kept thus to show the children who had 
never seen a horse. But statistics show that the farmers who rushed 
to buy tractors are going back to the horse on the farm. About the 
only horse we see in the city is the one drawing a milk delivery 
wagon. The close association of the horse and buggy must have 
supplied the sentiment that seems still to exist for the old buggy. 
You can find it tucked away some place in the old barn. Should any 
of you old-fashioned girls want to take an old-fashioned ride, come 
on out to Chicago, we will stand at the entrance of most any alley 
in the morning between the hours of 4 and 7 and give the hitch-hike 
sign to the first milk wagon driver, he will give us a ride, maybe, in 
the nearest approach to the horse and buggy of our Memory Days. 


Mark M. Baker. 
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CIRCUS TIME IN IOWA IN THE OLD HOME TOWN 
Chicago, July 5, 1935. 


Michigan has her Blossom time; Maryland has her Cherry time; 
Both are interesting and easy on the eyes, but give me Circus time 
in lowa. Let me take you back to the circus days in the old home 
town (Keosauqua). 

In memory as fresh as if it were only yesterday I recall my first 
circus, Van Amberg. It came to Keosauqua by wagon overland from 
Bonaparte, drawn by those wonderful horses covered with spangled 
trappings. Every set of harness had more ivory rings than Van Camp 
has beans today. 

Then came Yankee Robinson, Sells Bros. Don’t you remember 
Willie Sells, the wonder boy bare-back rider of his day. He didn’t 
get any fan mail but the girls all fell for him and he was more of 
an idol than Clark Gable is today. 

Next came in their turns, Barnum & Bailey, Hagenback and 
Forepaugh, long before the event of railroad shows and don’t you 
remember we all resented the change to the railroad? For you recall 
how thrilled we were to go out two or three miles to meet the 
caravan coming into town, all anxious to be asked to help in some 
way so as to earn a ticket for the big show. 

Then to watch those fellows, four at each stake, with the big sledge 
hammers drive those stakes, never missing their turn, and when the 
“big top” began to lift around that center pole, how like a mammoth 
machine, so perfect was their system. 

Then came the big parade headed by the man who knew, telling 
all the farmers to watch and hold their horses as the ‘elephants are 
coming.”’ In those days horses did not care much for elephants, 

First, came that new invention, the calliope, operated by steam. 
Can you ever forget that music? Following that, came the cages of 
wild animals, band wagons, in gold, red and yellow, drawn by six, 
eight or ten horses with brilliant trappings and spangles. How did 
the drivers ever handle all those reins? 

Can you remember the first time you ever saw a man right inside 
a cage with a lion? It was a mighty thrilling act to me, and I would 
rather have had that man’s autograph in my album than the presi- 
dent’s. Maybe the lion didn’t have any teeth. 

The parade over, back we went to the circus grounds where we 
found the side shows already doing business and those spielers cer- 
tainly knew their stuff, but the side-shows were extra and I was lucky 
to have a ticket for the big show and to join the grand rush for seats 
under the big top, to be on time and not miss a single act. 
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In those days there was one ring, not like the big modern circuses 
with four rings where you don’t get a chance to see any one act 
because you are afraid of missing the others. 

Oh, what a thrill we would get when that grand man in full dress, 
and a whip ten feet long—-The Ring Master—would announce that 
act, where they ran down and jumped from the spring-board, turn- 
ing somersaults over 5 or 6 elephants, 3 camels and a few ponies 
standing in a row, and then came the climax. The Ringmaster asked 
for silence as the star performer, the only man in the world who 
could make three complete revolutions while in the air over that 
mass of elephants and camels. The band would announce his start 
and we would hold our breath until he landed on his feet on the mat 
beyond the barrier. And that other act—-when they shot the girl out 
of the cannon——the Ring Master would mount the platform near the 
cannon, would demand complete silence on account of danger of the 
act, then in that voice I have never heard any place but from a Ring 
Master of the old time circuses, would say: ‘‘Zea-Zel, are you ready ?”’ 
A slight pause, then a tiny voice from within the cannon would say, 
“Yes, papa.”’ (Now on the level I don’t believe she really was his 
daughter.) The cannon would boom and as the smoke lifted you 
could see Za-Zel fall into the net that was placed so she couldn’t 
possibly miss it, we would breathe again and quit biting our tongues. 

Those were the real circus days-—gone forever. The very next day 
after the circus left town you would see tight ropes, spring-boards, 
trapeze and trained animals in every back yard. We all wanted to 
be circus performers. The nearest I ever came to it was after many 
years as a traveling salesman I sold the monument that stands today 
over the grave of my old circus idol, Yankee Robinson. Whenever 
any circus visits the town of Jefferson, Iowa, the circus people go in 
a body to the grave, hold memorial services and place flowers. 

It must have been at about the same time in my life that I heard 
“Richard the Third,’”? and when he made that remark, ‘‘A horse, a 
horse, my kingdom for a horse,” I thought he was a nit-wit. A horse 
to me meant a circus horse—a lot of them. What could he do with 
one horse. And the very next day somebody at school read that 
remark of Patrick Henry’s, I think it was when he said ‘‘Give me 
Liberty or give me death,” I thought to myself, he doesn’t know his 
wishes. I would have said “Give me a circus, or give me another 
circus.” 

Mark M,. Baker. 
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ENJOYS ANNIVERSARY PAPER 
Chicago, Sept. 27, 1935. ° 


The old time democrats are often loathe to give full credit for all 
the things the terrible republicans do, but we sure must hand it to 
Mr. Carroll, editor of the “Old Reliable’——Keosauqua Republican. 
I was a little late in receiving my copy of the 80th anniversary issue, 
but am setting up nights now, reading it from ‘‘cover to cover.” 
Naturally I find it very interesting, since I am very fond of the old 
home town. 

Mr. Carroll has reproduced so many of the land marks from 
original pictures and has given such authentic history of the early 
settlers that I knew personally, bringing back so vividly the part they 
played in the making of the old home town. 

Beginning with Father Lane, as I remember him, an excellent 
teacher; he left the imprint of his character with those fortunate 
ones who attended his classes. He, with all those New Englanders 
who came to Van Buren county in that early day ‘“‘builded better 
than they knew.’ I don’t speak of houses built, but the lives they 
moulded by their high character and honest human interest made 
the home town a real joy. Count them all of the same group—their 
names stand out a roll of honor. I name them over often and am 
always proud to tell my friends I was born in Keosauqua. I may have 
to spell the name, and pronounce it too, many times possibly show 
them a map since they never heard of the town, and I always feel 
sorry for them. They missed something. 

After reading and seeing the picture of the old mill I felt like 
going out and digging a can of worms and go down on top of the 
old lock walls or maybe under the mill as I used to do, to catch a 
string of red horse or suckers. Then I remembered that if I did catch 
them and carry them home, mother wouldn’t cook them—too many 
bones. All through the paper I reminisce and enjoy it all. 


Mark M. Baker. 
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HOME-MADE RAG CARPET FOR BAKER PARLOR 


Columbus, Ohio, June 13, 1936. 


Recently it was my luck to be entertained in a home out of the 
ordinary, the most lavishly furnished I have ever seen. I don’t know 
how many rooms, but each one I saw seemed more beautiful than the 
one before. Tables, chairs, lounges of every different period; pictures 
by all the old masters; the walls hung in priceless tapestries; floors 
covered with rugs and full-sized carpets from oriental countries; oh, 
so many things I had never seen before, didn’t even know enough 
about them to even comment or rave about them. I enjoyed it like . 
I would a museum with many show pieces, and when I tried to 
figure out the cost it staggered me. 

But the real thrill I got was when they showed me the last room, 
a large square room with wide-open fireplace with tongs, shovel, etc., 
the walls papered with old-fashioned flowered wall paper; the family 
pictures hung with long silk cords and tassels; an old-fashioned 
“‘what-not”’ in the corner, filled with trinkets of another day long 
past; a large four-poster bed with its canopy of mosquito net, very 
large pillows and feather mattress; small straight-back cane-seated 
chairs with two or three rockers to match, and the floor covered with 
rag carpet. 

For once I felt at home, and while I sat in that room my mind 
went back to my old home where a rag carpet was a luxury. I could 
see my grandmother again during the long, cold winter days and 
nights cutting, sewing and winding the carpet rags in balls, often 
inviting her friends to help her. When she finished with her home- 
made dye stuffs and would get the rags off to the old colored weaver, 
her only source of worry seemed to be whether she had too many 
yellow rags or not enough red. 

It was after the long wait to bring the finished carpet back home 
that I really came into the picture. I had to carry enough straw from 
a straw stack half a mile away to spread on the floor thick enough 
under the carpet so when we walked on it, it would be just right. 

If you ever helped tack down a new rag carpet you will remember 
how much pulling it took to get the carpet down properly and make 
the stripes run correctly. 

I can never forget how grandma would call all her special friends 
in to see the new carpet and as soon as they had all gone would walk 
over and pull the window blinds shut so no sunshine would strike 
and fade that carpet, for that was in the parlor which was opened 
only when we had company. 

I was so filled with the memory of those early days I forgot to ask 
my hostess, but I am quite sure she too, had a grandma and maybe 
she watched her cut carpet rags. Maybe that is why she has this room. 

Mark Baker. 
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FIREFIGHTERS OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
Chicago, August 17, 1936. 


Within the past month or so I have been amused by the con- 
troversy between the Mayor and his fire company in my Old Home 
Town, Keosauqua, all the while praying there would be no big fire 
while those brave fire fighters were on strike. We sure do not want 
to go back to the old days when every man in town thought he be- 
longed to the fire department, and at the sound of the fire-bell (on 
the Congregational Church) every man would grab a bucket and run 
in the direction of the blaze. 

If the fire was down town they would form two lines to the river, 
one passing the full buckets, the other passing back the empty ones. 
As usual there was always a leader who would climb to the roof; 
others would climb up on the porch, and the men on the ground 
would hand the buckets to the one on the porch who would pass it 
on to the one on the roof. If there was any water left in the bucket, 
the man on the roof would throw it as near the fire as he could. 

I will never forget the night Dr. Stidger’s home burned. Every- 
body in town was there. Alex Brady was on the roof. In his excite- 
ment he threw a big milk bucket which struck my father right over 
the eye, knocking him out completely. When the house burned to the 
ground father was still unconscious. 

Once, we had a fire bug who started burning barns. Each Monday 
night for seven weeks there was a fire and not one of them saved. 
The bug was never caught, but we had our suspicions, 

I am just relating this to show what a difference between those 
days of the bucket brigade and today with the efficient fire company. 
Of course, if these fire laddies get mad very often it might happen 
some fire bug would take advantage of the situation and start fires. 
So, what? 

I am not passing upon the question of who is right and who is 
wrong in this late unpleasantness, but right or wrong, the Fire Com- 
pany must be saved. 

Mark M. Baker. 
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“SLEWFOOT” THE DETECTIVE 


Here is another story dating way back in my boyhood days that I 
have never told to anyone. I lived in the home of Judge Knapp, who 
had a family of girls, no boys, so I took care of his one horse, a 
cow, some pigs and kept the croquet grounds smooth with sand; but 
the hardest job I had was to keep the wood piled up in the woodhouse. 
I couldn’t pile it as fast as that woodchopper, John Norris, could cut 
it. All during the winter some one was stealing our wood, other 
people also were losing wood. It seemed: impossible to catch the 
thief, however, suspicion pointed to one colored family in the neigh- 
borhood, who were having a hard time to keep going. No one accused 
them out-right, but one morning the cook stove in the colored 
family’s kitchen was blown through the roof. I never told anyone 
who loaded that stick of wood with powder, but with pride, at the 
breakfast table I told Judge Knapp that I knew who had been stealing 
our wood. I told him of the explosion and when I had finished, he 
replied in these exact words: ‘Well, damn her, if she hasn’t any 
money to buy wood, she has a perfect right to steal it.” 

Well, as a dectective, I felt that I didn’t amount to much. Coming 
from a Judge of such high standing, who sat on the bench and de- 
termined the guilt and sentenced the guilty for their crimes, it took 
the wind out of my sails. 

When I recovered from the shock I just decided I wouldn’t ever 
shut the woodhouse door anymore, anyhow, it wasn’t my wood. I 
have always imagined that Judge Knapp’s verdict really changed my 
thought toward that part of the people we call the underdog, or less 
fortunate ones. We cannot condone theft nor approve dishonesty, 
but like Judge Knapp, if the wood belongs to us, maybe we could 
spare some of it to the ones “who can’t afford to buy it.” 


Mark Baker, Chicago, Ill. 
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TIME A RARE TEACHER—PUPILS NEVER GRADUATE 


“Time is the one great healer of all our wounds.” It also changes 
our thoughts and our lives. How few of us ever do the things that 
in our young boyhood days we had decided to do when we got old 
enough. 


When that old engine, No. 339, came thundering into the station, 
what a thrill you got. Why you even knew each engine by its whistle. 
Yes, sir, your mind was all set. You would be an engineer when you 
got old enough, or maybe you decided, after the circus came to town, 
that you would be an acrobat and planned first how you would run 
away and join the circus cause Ma and Pa objected. Maybe you were 
of a more studious disposition and made up your mind to follow in 
the footsteps of the successful merchant in your town, or perhaps 
you had visions of being a doctor or lawyer with aspirations of 
finally being a dignified judge—just waiting to be old enough. 


While you were just waiting you never noticed the time just slip- 
ping by, nor can you tell just when or why you didn’t do any of the 
things you thought you would do, neither can you tell now what 
changed you and made you possibly a clerk in a livery stable instead 
of an engineer, nor why you didn’t run away with the circus but be- 
came possibly a plow-boy on the farm; neither can you tell why you 
changed your mind and instead of putting in the long hours of study 
to become a lawyer and finally a good judge, you became a good 
judge of whiskey instead of the law. Time is a rare teacher but never 
graduates its pupils. Time steps by while we are waiting “‘to get old 
enough” and truly is like the tide of the ocean, never waits on us. 
We must either grab it and use it to win; or waste it and be swept 
out with the tide. 

Mark M. Baker. 
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WHEN BILLY SUNDAY MET STORMY JORDAN 
Chicago, August 5, 1936. 


As far back as my memory goes, I recall the old-fashioned church 
revivals and have often thought if some of those meetings could be 
re-produced on the screen without seeming sacrilegious or offensive 
to the more serious-minded church people it would have the movies 
of today beaten by a 10 to 1 score. 

Beginning with Sam Small, who often made speeches that actors 
on the stage would not dare to make.,I heard him once from his 
pulpit say: “You ladies—you think you are smart wearing your 
dresses as you do. Don’t you know that if the good Lord had meant 
for you to go with your arms and waists bare he would have put 
hair or feathers there?” 

Then came Billy Sunday, a converted ex-ball player, whom I be- 
lieve was honestly working for the betterment of mankind. He, too, 
was successful in his work and packed the churches wherever he 
went. In Ottumwa, Iowa, he met his Waterloo. The town was excited 
over his sermons and homely mannerisms and speeches, and he did 
finally persuade Stormy Jordan to attend one night. 

Now, Stormy was a saloon keeper and a notorious one. Over the 
door of his place he had a sign which read, ‘‘The Door to Hell.” If a 
customer stepped up to his bar, as was often done, and would say, 
“Stormy, give me the best you’ve got in this bar,’ Stormy would 
push the money back and serve him a glass of water. This proved to 
many that Stormy was honest. Well, this night Sunday was not 
satisfied to just have Stormy listen to his talk, so he called him by 
name and invited him to come out of his sinful life, ask for forgive- 
ness, and finally said: ‘‘Come on, Stormy, hit the sawdust trail, join 
us, we want you to work for the Lord.’ Stormy stood up and said, 
‘All right, how much will he pay?” 

It was many years after that Stormy’s saloon was closed by pro- 
hibition, and I never heard that he was on any payroll sponsored by 
Sunday. 

In my old home town these revivals were popular, helpful to the 
less fortunate people who were regular attendants. There were 
“repeaters” each winter, and they would go through the same scenes, 
get religion, and then, in order for them to attend church would have 
to be clothed by the church so as to look decent. Soon as warm 
weather came they would backslide, generally, soon after the Christ- 
mas presents had been distributed, 

The most outstanding feature of these services was the experience 
meetings when the new converts would testify. One in particular 
stands out. The young people who were there only for the fun and 
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not for any serious thought, sat in the back of the church. When 
one elderly man got up to testify to his conversion some of the young 
folks were evidently laughing, so he turned toward them and said: 
“You people in the back seats act like hogs, but I thank God, I’m on 
My Way.” Could a movie do any more? 


Mark M. Baker. 
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FIRST CHURCH IN KEOSAUQUA—1847 


Above is a picture of the first church building in Keosauqua. This was built and 
used by members of the Congreyational church under the leadership of Rev. 
Daniel Lane. ; 
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MARK ASKS HELP 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 28, 1936. 


Recently I received a picture for my scrapbook of the original 
school building in Keosauqua; naturally it recalled to my mind the 
days when I started to school and during the time from the first 
grade up to the time I quit, many things happened that still remain 
fresh in my mind today. 

I always liked the study of grammar best and prided myself in 
making good grades in it. One day father asked me to write a letter 
for him. He was a tailor and in his shop he did all his pressing with 
a hand iron, weighing about four pounds, which was not heavy 
enough, so he asked me to order two of these heavy irons weighing 
about 20 pounds, known as a Tailor’s Goose. When I wrote out the 
order asking the Chicago firm to send me 2 tailor’s gooses, it didn’t 
sound right, so I wrote out another one saying, ‘‘Send me two tailor’s 
geese.’”? While I knew geese was the plural for goose, it didn’t sound 
right and I told father he better write the letter himself. That night 
he brought the letter he had written home and let me read it. Below 
I give you an exact reproduction of it. 

Keosauqua, Iowa, 
March 38, 1867. 

Brown & Barker, 

700 Lake St., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: 


Find enclosed check for $12.00 for which please send me a 
tailor’s goose weighing 20 lbs. 


Respectfully, 
M. L. Baker. 
P. S. Please send me another one, 


Mark M. Baker. 
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CUSTOMER ORDERED RING TAIL MONKEY 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 2, 19386. 


I presume you have had funny experiences, something that was 
different and stood out from all the rest. Well, so have I and the 
funny part to me is that it should happen where it did. All my life 
I have been selling ladies’ hats from coast to coast, from Mexico to 
Canada, to milliners. Very often people would send me mail orders 
rather than wait for me to show them my samples. I solicited such 
business and prided myself when such orders were filled satisfactor- 
ily. The one order that came mighty nigh breaking my record, came 
from my own old town. Can you imagine that, out of all the territory 
I covered? Here is the order from one of my best millinery customers 
of that time, dated from Keosauqua, lowa, my old home town. 


“Dear Mark: 


Please send us one African Ring Tail male monkey, by ex- 
press not to cost over twenty dollars. 


(Signet eso ue LG ae SE OJ ee Ome ks 


Well, I was flabbergasted. I had seen hats trimmed with flowers, 
feathers, fruit, vegetables, wood, metal and fabrics, but never with 
monkeys, and I wondered at the time what difference it really made 
whether it was a male or female, but I had no option in the matter 
and I want you to know I filled the order that very day and shipped 
it. The original order, known as the strangest order ever received, 
hung on the wall of the mail order department of Gage Bros., marked 
“Filled Complete,”’ to prove the efficiency of their mail order depart- 
ment. 

Yours, 


MARK M. BAKER. 
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MARK BAKER WANTS OLD-FASHIONED SHAWL 
Chicago, Ill., April 18, 1935. 


It is an undisputed fact that the older we grow the more we live in 
the past, and love to reminisce, as it were. Some people tell me they 
like to forget the past, but others get a kick out of bringing back 
those memory days and in doing so recognize the many changes. 

Just now I finished writing the names of prominent men who lived 
in Keosauqua when I was a boy. Each one apart, they stand out as 
if it were only yesterday. I consider each one and see them as they 
then were. 

Many of you will remember that not one of them, even in those 
cold Iowa winters, owned an overcoat. My father was a tailor and 
made their clothes, but not an overcoat. They all wore shawls, pinned 
at the neck, draped over the shoulders and down below the waist. 
These shawls were not all the same in color and texture. Looking 
back to them today and watching them pass, you would see Judge 
Knapp, Judge Sloan, Mr. Manning, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Valentine, 
Peter Wall, Ben Marlow, Dr. Stidger, Dr. Strickling, Dr. Craig, Mr. 
Cheney, Capt. Bonney, Solon Nourse, Mr. Kinersly, all wearing 
shawls, not an overcoat on any one of them. 

Now here is my offer: If any reader of the Record has one of 
these old shawls that was worn by any of those above mentioned, or 
any other man of that day whom I have forgotten to mention, drop 
me a line, care of Van Buren Record, and name your price, if you 
want to sell it. 

Mark M. Baker. 
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FAMILY REMEDIES OF GRANDMOTHER’S TIME 
St. Louis, Mo., May 4, 19385. 


I guess all of you folks there have had at least one grandma, and 
like mine they had a remedy for every ill. Do you remember in the 
early spring she always mixed up a batch of sulphur and molasses, 
nasty tasting stuff, but we had to take it; it was good for the blood. 
Another was sassafras tea; have forgotten what that was for. 

She gave me castor oil enough to float the old ferry boat at Keo- 
sauqua. If I had a sore throat she took a hunk of salt pork, tied it 
around my neck with one of my yarn socks that she had knit; gave 
me a gargle of vinegar and salt, and in two or three days I was O.K. 

Today if I get a pain I call a doctor. He sends me to the hospital 
where they x-ray every part of my anatomy, look in a big book, find 
the longest name and that’s what’s the matter with me, but what 
can a fellow do when he has no grandma? If I get a sore throat in 
that hotel where I live with about four hundred other people, I 
couldn’t find a piece of old fashioned salt pork, and if I got the pork 
I couldn’t locate a wool sock in the whole bunch of them. There is 
no such animal today. 

My grandma was very religious, read the Bible from cover to 
cover many times and believed it literally. Had it said Jonah swallow- 
ed the whale it would have been just the same. And that one about 
the loaves and fishes, I wonder if grandma ever stopped to think how 
big those fishes must have been to feed. all that crowd. 

It was absolutely wicked to work on Sunday. I had to fill all the 
wood boxes Saturday to last until Monday, and how those old stoves 
did eat up the wood. No skating or ball playing for me on Sunday. 
Can you imagine how far her grandchild has strayed from the path 
she taught him? In after years when | would visit back home she 
never bade me goodbye without admonishing me with “Remember 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth,” still trying to make some- 
thing out of me. 

She passed away many years ago. When the stone was placed over 
her grave I had those words carved on it; I read them each time I 
visit her resting place, and in my advancing years I recognize the 
wonderful influence such grandmas imparted .by their faith and 
primitive teachings. 


I would be willing to take a double dose of sulphur and molasses 
and castor oil too (in capsules) if I could live over again those boy- 
hood days in the home where my grandma was queen. 


Mark Baker. 
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MIGHT DIG FOR GOLD AT ELY’S FORD 
Oklahoma City, March 12. 


Last week the West coast papers were all printing the report of 
finding an old Spanish chest with $2,000,000 worth of gold plate. 

The story is, that one of the many beach combers who travel up 
and down the coast, making his living by picking up things washed 
in by the tides, was digging a hole in the sand in which he was going 
to build a fire, when his spade struck this old steel chest. No doubt 
it has been there for two or three hundred years, I like to think it 
was buried by pirates but it may have been buried by some of those 
early Spanish Padres who came over to Mexico and gradually worked 
their way up the entire coast of California, marking their trail with 
bells set up on posts every few miles, building their missions and 
trying to convert the Indians. After all these years it is found by 
a poor beach comber. 

No, my thought was not about who buried this treasure or the 
amount of its worth. I was just thinking ‘‘what chance has the Van 
Buren County boy got?’’ He can’t be a beach comber, he has no 
ocean, and those early pirates evidently never heard of Bear Creek 
or Ely’s Ford country, and those Spanish monks never built a mission 
any place but near the coast—they didn’t give a rap about lowa 
Indians. 

So, what chance has a Van Buren county boy got? We could dig 
post holes the rest of our lives all over the county, or we could dig 
for fishworms during this dry spell deeper than that beach comber 
dug—not a chance. I do think that if those early pirates had known 
of Ely’s Ford they would have looked it over, for as a boy I remember 
that it was spooky to me when I went there to hunt Indians. What 
I am trying to get at is this—-just supposing they had buried that 
giold in Ely’s Ford country, don’t you think some Van Buren boy 
would have found it when we made Ely’s Ford country into a state 
park? Anyhow he would have had a chance. 


Mark M. Baker. 
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KENTUCKY QUILTS AND THEIR COAT OF ARMS 
St. Louis, Mo., June 15, 1935. 


Recently I tried to buy up some of the old shawls worn by the 
early settlers of Van Buren County. I was not very successful so now 
am in the quilt business. 


I have known of quilts all my life; my grandmother made patch- 
work quilts day after day, and when she had enough blocks ready 
would invite her friends in to help her do the quilting. 

I know now why grandmother made quilts. She came from Ken- 
tucky, the center of quilt making today and has been for years. Our 
family was large and we needed a lot of quilts. 

Driving south, especially through Kentucky, you will see in front 
of most every cabin, hanging on a line or over the fence, quilts of 
all kinds and colors. These are for sale. Looking back I can see 
mother hanging her quilts on the line most every morning but I 
realize now they were not for sale, she had them out for an airing. 

In Kentucky you find the descendants of the famous old families 
who are making the most artistic quilts. I have one made by descend- 
ants of Daniel Boone. This quilt was quilted on the same frame that 
Daniel Boone’s grandmother used. ‘‘Ain’t that something?” 

Another one I have was made by Nancy Hanks’ ancestors. You 
know how famous the Nancy Hanks family are. It is barely possible 
we may have heard more of that family after she married into the 
Lincoln family. Anyhow, this quilt is known as the Hollyhock pat- 
tern, and they tell me that Nancy Hanks’ grandmother's sister made 
the original design from the hollyhocks she raised in cher back yard. 
I won’t argue with them, maybe she did. 


Now there is another famous old family in Kentucky—lI can’t 
mention the name but will give it secretly to the one who buys the 
quilt made by this family. One old darkey down there told me “this 
was one of the fightenest families in Kentucky.” One of the men 
who was known as “One Shot Dan,” as he never had to shoot but 
once, always got his man. During the activities of the men-folk of 
this famous family the women did not dare to stick their heads out 
of the door, so they had nothing much else to do but quilt. Thus they 
became very proficient and their quilts are much in demand, 

There is one peculiar trait, however, they insist upon putting a 
coat of arms on each quilt, their emblem being a gun. They are like 
the old Chinese silk weavers, who are weaving today on the same 
hand looms they used in the time when Christ was on earth, and 
they always insist upon weaving into everything they make their 
sacred Dragon. 
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Seme of these old women promised to leave off the emblem of the 
gun when I promised to let one of them shoot a hole through the 
center of the quilt for a trademark. 

It takes from one to four months to make some of these quilts for 
which they get $3.00 for the top and $1.00 per spool of 100 yards 
number 70 thread, used in the quilting. Yet I have seen some of these 
famous quilts sell for $50 to $75 each in Chicago. This Hollyhock 
quilt took twelve spools of number 70 thread. 

All this talk just leads up to what I want to say: 


Every year about this time I am beseiged by young men and young 
ladies asking me to subscribe for magazines trying to make money 
to put themselves through college, so I am taking my cue from them 
and asking the special friends who I know will vouch for my stories 
of these quilts, to buy them and help me through college. 

Just recently I have realized my great need of education and have 
figured it out that I will need only a few text books, a pad of paper, 
some pencils, and other incidentals, so buy my quilts and help me 
graduate. Do your Boy Scout deed today. The quilts are only $20 
and up. 

I have figured it all out and have decided if I study hard all night 
to keep from sleeping and sleep all day to keep from eating [ll get 
my education and have the world whipsawed. 


Mark M. Baker. 
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EARN YOUR DIPLOMA AND SHOW IT WITH PRIDE 
Minneapolis, Minn., June 7. 


This is graduating time. The last issues of the Record gave good 
write-ups of several schools in Van Buren County that had grad- 
uated their high school pupils, and I presume the custom prevails as 
part of the exercises to have some one give a final talk in which he 
tells them “Now you have your diplomas do not think your are sitting 
on top of the world. Your education is just starting.”’ 

I trust such advice will not discourage them. I wish to impress 
upon each one who holds a high school diploma that he really does 
hold an edge over the one who has not graduated. Most import- 
ant, however, is whether this diploma was earned by honest study or 
by cheating in the exam. 

Every large industry employing new young help in America today 
insists that they have at least a high school diploma, It is a stepping 
stone and a big advantage. Success or failure depends on whether 
you earned it or chiselled it by snitching in your examinations. In my 
school days at Keosauqua if we ever had graduation or diplomas I 
do not remember it, or I did not get that far. 

You have heard of the self-made man who never went to school 
and yet made a success; it is the exception to the rule, and there is 
no measure by which we can tell how much more successful this 
man, may have been had he been fitted with an education, starting 
from high school with a diploma. 

The simple study of text books from day to day just to get the 
answer means nothing, but it is the training of the mind in getting 
the correct answering’ figures in a mathematical problem that teaches 
one to grasp why it is right and when it is wrong. 

Keep your diploma and if you earned it by honest effort you can 
show it with pride. If you got it by looking over the shoulders of 
some real student in your class and stealing the answers, well you 
might still keep your diploma but you will not swell with pride when 
you show it. 

Mark M. Baker. 
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CHRISTMAS YESTERDAY AND CHRISTMAS TODAY 


Sitting in the lobby of the Neil House in Columbus, Ohio, looking 
at a Christmas tree at least 35 feet high, filled with enough electric 
light bulbs to illuminate the entire town of Keosauqua, recalls the 
days that are gone, back in my ‘‘old home town.’”’ We had Christmas 
trees, not so tall, we had no electric lights, but we had something’ 
that this tree has not—popcorn—yards and yards of it on strings 
that hung down in graceful curves and under the mellow light of 
our candles you could imagine it was to resemble the snow; and 
after the presents were given out the grand rush for that popcorn 
would make the rush of a Boston Store bargain day look like a 
prayer meeting, for every kid in town was there, provided he had 
been a regular attendant at Sunday School for at least one month 
before Christmas. If I remember correctly, and I think I do, the at- 
tendance fell off the very first Sunday after Christmas. 

Something else I notice here in the lobby—advertisements for 
men who know how to blow giass. Ohio has no liquor regulations yet 
and can’t sell it over the counters, but the state is one of the largest 
producers of glasses for this trade and can’t find men enough who 
still know how to blow the glasses. Can you remember when those 
bars had so many kinds and sizes of glasses you wonder what has 
become of them, anyhow you can’t blame the shortage on Carrie 
Nation. 

Every place I go I see evidence of returning prosperity, so many 
idle men have been put back to work in Chicago. You see them in 
bunches of 100 or more with wheel barrows and shovels cleaning 
up the parks and streets, that even the English sparrows got fresh 
again and began to sing their favorite song, “Horses, Horses’! think- 
ing these men were their old enemies, ‘‘White Wings,” back on their 
job. But you can’t fool an English sparrow, they know the difference 
between an auto truck and a pair of horses, so they decided to send 
a cable to King George, begging him to pay the debt to America so 
they could ask Mr. Roosevelt to give them a chance to live... . 
Possibly he might put horses back to work. 


Mark Baker. 
July, 1936. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE TODAY AND FIFTY YEARS AGO 
Chicago, January 29, 1934. 


If you will join any group of people now-a-days, listen, it is dollars 
to doughnuts that it won’t be long ’till they start on the subject of 
our young folk, and will hear them say, “The young folks of today 
are so different from those of fifty years ago.” 

Like all debatable subjects, you cannot settle it, but a few com- 
parisons won’t hurt. Fifty years ago, we young people would have 
our bob-sled parties in the winter time—the sled filled with straw 
and blankets. We would pile in, each boy and his girl all huddled 
together, pull the blankets over our heads—I presume to keep from 
freezing—but it is a ten to one bet that each girl was kissed at least 
once, 

Today the boy takes his girl out in a closed car, all heated and 
comfortable, finds a side road and stops there—I presume to keep 
people from seeing. 

The reason for both rides is the same. Fifty years ago they didn’t 
even name it. Today they call it “necking.” The name may identify 
it but does not change it. 

Fifty years ago the young girl entertained her boy friend at her 
home, and they would frequently have parties where they would 
play all sorts of games, the most popular one was known as “post 
office.”” We would all sit around the room and wait for the postmaster 
to call for one of us, saying he had a letter. There being no free 
delivery in those days we had to go into the post office and get our 
letter. Those who ever played this game will remember there were 
no lights in the post office, and—it meant we would get a big hug or 
a kiss in the dark. Today that game is not being played. The young 
people go to the dinner dance, and to slow music they dance cheek 
to cheek under the light, and before God and everybody do their 
little kiss or petting party. Fifty years ago it was “post office.” Today 
it is ‘‘necking,’’ but the young folk and their ideas are the very same, 
no better, no worse. 

My answer is the young people of today, like the young people of 
fifty years ago, are both O.K. It was youth then—it is youth today. 


Mark M. Baker. 
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OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS—DOES IT KNOCK AGAIN? 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 19, 1935. 


Do you ever reminisce? 
Maybe you are too busy to take time off, or you think it a waste 
of time to think of ‘‘what might have been.” 


I have known instances where some little thing changed the life 
picture entirely; perhaps it has happened with you too. 

When I first started out to earn my own living I secured a position 
in a dry goods store at Oskaloosa, Iowa, the first big town I was ever 
in, and I had visions of my future as a big merchant. 

One day the president of the largest bank sent for me and offered 
me a job. Naturally I was pleased and excited for I felt that was the 
one “opportunity that knocks once at each man’s door.”’ I accepted, 
and advised the dry goods people that I would be quitting them at 
the end of the week. 

The banker had neglected to tell me, however, that along with 
my other duties in the office I would have to sleep in the bank as 
night watchman. Now, none of my family had ever been decorated 
for bravery and I was like them, That little thing changed the pic- 
ture for me and I kept on selling calico. 

All my life I had felt that I had missed that one opportunity but 
just recently I looked up statistics and found there are twenty bank 
presidents in jail to one traveling man, so I figured that I am twenty 
to one to the good, but still waiting for Old Man Opportunity to 
knock again. 

Mark M. Baker. 
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ISAAC WALTON CLUB HAS OLD FISH STORIES 
Milwaukee, Wisc., May 15, 1935. 


The Isaac Walton club is a very large organization, the members 
all sworn to be real sportsmen with the desire to protect all wild 
game and fish rather than slaughter them just for the fun of killing. 
The Isaac Walton, along with the Boy Scouts of America is doing a 
great work in this protection of wild life. 

In the Walton club they have what is known as the “Liars’ Club,” 
Which meets once a year with members from all over the world, at 
which time they award prizes for the biggest liar in regard to his 
fishing ability. This year they met at the Morrison hotel in Chicago. 
The story which won the second prize follows: 

This man claimed to be a better hunter than fisherman, said he 
had a pointer dog which followed him down to the lake, and the dog 
walking along the bank ‘‘pointed” a big fish a few feet from shore. 
After making a perfect point for a few moments, the dog swam out 
beyond the fish which became frightened, swam to shore, ran out on 
the bank and climbed a tree. When told by his audience how im- 
possible, fish can’t climb trees, he said: ‘This fish had to.” 

The first prize went to the fisherman who told of running out of 
bait while fishing. Said he heard a frog croaking and following the 
sound, found the frog about half swallowed by a snake. He grabbed 
the frog by its hind legs but the snake would not let go, so he poured 
a few drops of whiskey in the snake’s mouth and it let go of the frog. 
He again went fishing, using the frog for bait. About half an hour 
later he felt a tapping on his boot, looked down, and there was that 
same snake back with two frogs. 

I well remember an old fisherman friend of mine, George Eaton 
of Keosauqua. One day he brought into town a yellow catfish that 
weighed 48 Ibs. He said he had some difficulty in landing it, had 
hooked it all right, but it was so big he was afraid he would lose it. 
Working the fish carefully for some time he brought it to shore, 
almost near enough to gaff, when the line broke. George said he: 
dived right in, run his hand in the fish’s mouth, out through the 
gills, and waded to shore with it. 

The sad part of this story is that George was born and fished fifty 
years too soon. The Isaac Walton club was not known in those days. 


Mark M. Baker. 
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IN THE MOVIES ON LOS ANGELES BROADWAY 


On my last trip to the west coast six weeks ago, I told you, how 
the advertising department of the city of Los Angeles—of which 
there is none better—-had evidently destroyed all thermometers 
during that hot spell for I couldn’t find one in town and had to take 
the temperatures as authentic, from the newspapers—take it or leave 
it. They no doubt worked in air conditioned plants and worked over 
time advertising the cold wave; constantly waving during all that 
hot spell. 

It is not surprising now to find Los Angeles filled with people who 
left their super-heated homes back East. Los Angeles always has 
plenty of tourists, a large percentage made up: of young people who 
come out sure of getting in the movies. But they don’t. They don’t 
screen well—are too fat or too skinny, hair too curly or too many 
bumps on their legs. There are thousands of these disappointed 
girls and boys. 

For years the corner of Madison and State streets in Chicago has 
been known as the busiest corner in the world. Well, that is all 
changed now. Right here in Los Angeles on Broadway between 6th 
and 7th streets, not even standing room, Any day in the week they 
come down, push into the throng on Broadway and are swept along 
with the pushing, moving mass, up one side of Broadway and down 
the other. No one knows why, they seemingly do no errands, so the 
only explanation I can give is they are too proud to admit they 
cannot make the pictures so they get into the rushing, moving mass, 
then they can truthfully write back home, “We are in the Movies.” 


Mark M. Baker. 
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DIFFERENT FEATURES OF RAILROAD TRAINS 
New Orleans, La., March 30, 1935. 


Many years of my life have been spent on railroad trains and 
since my business comes from all parts of the United States I have 
had an opportunity to observe the many .different features of the 
railroads; for instance, the New York Central in order to reduce 
time between New York and Chicago, dug a trench in the middle of 
the track, about two feet deep and one foot wide, and possibly a mile 
long, filled it with water so the engine could scoop the water up into 
the tank while running 60 to 70 miles an hour, thereby saving the 
time it would take at water tanks. 

The Santa Fe was possibly the first to feature the air cooled lounge 
and dining cars. This has been copied by all roads now. The Southern 
Pacific feature a most luxurious train called the Portland Rose, 
running between California and Portland, Ore. The interior decora- 
tions and furniture glorify the beautiful roses of Portland. The 
Denver and Rio Grande feature the open air car on their trains 
between Denver and Salt Lake, giving passengers an unobstructed 
view of mountains. 

The Shasta Limited train between Frisco and Seattle features the 
natural Soda Springs of Mt. Shasta, passengers all told to get out 
and drink the wonderful natural soda water right out of Mt. Shasta. 
It is a feature, but a friend of mine told me that he sells the soda 
that they pump into the spring just before the train stops. 

The St. Paul road features a new train between Chicago and St. 
Paul, ‘400 miles in 400 minutes,” which is going some. 

The C. B. & Q. have a feature train between Lincoln, Nebr. and 
Kansas City, a Stream Line train, that has cut the running time 
almost in half. 

Am writing this from New Orleans. The railroads down south all 
feature one thing all alike—the Jim Crow car—it is on every day- 
light-train running ‘south of the Mason and Dixon Line and used 
for negroes only; white trash not allowed to ride in a Jim Crow ear, 
neither can a negro ride any place else. My first experience was when 
I went into one thinking it was the regular smoking car. I remember 
I became very indignant when the porter made me get out. A Jim 
Crow car didn’t mean anything to me, for back home in Keosauqua, 
I was raised with negroes, went to school with them. The boy who 
beat me out of all my marbles as fast as I could get them was a 
negro and he made me like it. 

Maybe the South is right in this treatment of the negro, maybe 
not. | am not competent to say, as my early training was too closely 
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woven with them and I seem to judge any negro question today by 
the ones I knew away back yonder. Anyhow we didn’t have any'Jim 
Crow car on our main line train from Keosauqua to Summit (Mt. 
Zion). 


Yours, 


Mark M,. Baker. 
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KEOSAUQUA’S FIRST BRASS BAND 
(About 1870) 


From left to right: Ed Kinersly, George Fosnot, Frank Parviance, Walter Moore, 
John Minich, Williams Hunter, Orion Kinersly, and Lewis Fosnot. 

The building shown as a background for the band is the first county jail in 
Van Buren County. It was built of logs. The first court in Keosauqua was con- 
dueted in the building shown slightly to the right and rear of the jail, 
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May 3, 1933. 
Dear Stella: 

Am on the “Portland Rose,’ which I consider the finest train on 
the west coast. Leaving Portland, Oregon, last night, we have been 
climbing the different ranges all day. These mountains ate so massive 
and never cease to thrill me and make me realize how small I am. 

Just now we are going down into the valley, with mountains in 
the distance on all sides. I find myself all alone in the smoking apart- 
ment of the observation car, looking to the west. I see the most 
wonderful sunset I have ever seen. That big fire red ball is slowly 
sinking, growing larger every minute. As it sinks, it seems to be 
trying hard to land on the very top of the tallest peak in that range 
of mountains, but misses and drops behind it, from my view. 

Being alone, | find myself talking, ‘You big foolish Sun. Why did 
you drop directly behind that one tallest peak, when you might have 
chosen lower ones, or dropped between them for your setting, giving 
me more time to watch you?” As | looked again, I saw the rays 
shooting above and from all sides of that tall spire like peak. In 
their brightness they seemed so beautiful, as if glorifying and prais- 
ing the finish of a perfect day, and I likened it all to the lives of 
men we have known, whose lives were full of good and worth-while 
years, Whom to us had gone down too soon, yet like that sun were 
still casting rays that live on forever. 

Still dreaming, as it were, I likened it to other men we have 
known, and it seemed to me like that same sun—they had tried to 
land on that highest peak, hoping to be seen or to hold on even for 
a little while, and those rays seemed to be their arms reaching up to 
hold on, just a little longer, so they might complete the things they 
“might have done.” 

The last faint color faded from. view, just as the gong sounded, 
“Last call for dinner.” 


Yours, 


Mark. 
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AIR COOLED TRAINS AND CALIFORNIA THERMOMETERS 
E] Paso, Texas, July 23, 1936. 


Leaving Los Angeles last night on the Southern Pacific air-cooled 
train, on which the temperature never gets above 72 degrees you 
feel you must “hand it to the railroads.’ Within the last two years 
these modern trains have made the burning sands of the desert lose 
their torture, not only cool and comfortable, but free from dust 
and cinders. 

Did you ever ride on a train that didn’t have at least one passen- 
ger who felt he must have his head and half his body out jof the 
window regardless of the discomfort of the other passengers? Well, 
these air-cooled trains have stopped him. The windows are nailed 
down, 

In your real comfort, you are apt to forget the same trip made 
years before and step out on the platform when the train stops, to 
stretch a bit. Don’t do it at Phoenix or Tucson, Arizona, I advise 
you. That hot air slaps you in the face like the blast of a furnace. 

The temperature of Phoenix was 119, and I think of you people 
back home as I read it was as high as 117 in one Iowa town. When 
they told me at Phoenix it was 119 they seemed proud of it. Not so 
at Los Angeles. I will make a bet right now that you cannot find a 
thermometer in the town of Los Angeles. The newspapers give 85 
to 90 degrees as tops and always add “unusual,” and you have to 
take their word for it. Los Angeles natives are such boosters they 
are unable to tell the truth about the heat. This advertising is so 
general and constant among the native born that the tourists soon 
become infected too, and you could imagine they were on the regular 
payroll. 

I have always said that you could find everything in Los Angeles 
that is made anywhere in the country. People who retire and move 
to Los Angeles, after a time become restless so they start, in a small 
way possibly, the same kind of a factory they had at home. 

Well, that still holds good, except the man who made thermometers 
has never moved to Los Angeles yet, or maybe he did start his 
factory and failed because the natives would not buy the thermome- 
ters. It would spoil their weather reports. . 


Mark M. Baker. 
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MT. SHASTA AND THE NEW SHASTA LIMITED 


Leaving Portland, Oregon, for San Francisco, on the Shasta 
Limited, one of the finest trains of the West Coast, fifteen cars, two 
engines, With every berth taken, carrying two dining cars, and every 
‘ar air conditioned in contrast to that same trip a year ago. Then 
every passenger looked like they belonged to a nudist colony, This 
change in equipment has taken place in one year, speaking volumes 
for the railroads and the changing conditions. ‘‘Times are better. 
The Depression is Over.” 

After riding all night, and having had our breakfast, we go back 
to the observation car and get our first glimpse of Mt. Shasta. 
There she stands, as she has for untold centuries, towering away 
above every peak, in her snow white shroud, like a sentinel on guard, 
massive and proud of her lofty position. We cannot go over nor can 
we wo under, so we travel around and around, back and forth, climb- 
ing higher and higher for hours. We never lose the sight of Mt. 
Shasta. 

The winding, twisting track, often makes almost a perfect horse- 
shoe bend, and at one place from the back platform we can talk with 
the engineer on his engine in front. Looking down from this point, 
we can see three different tracks on different levels we have come 
over, in climbing to the summit, always following the canyons (Na- 
ture’s own engineers) made by the swirling, plunging mountain 
streams, from the melting snow for thousands of years, from the 
Peaks of Shasta. 

We start the downward trip, winding our way down into the 
valley, and feel like we are in another world with its changing scenes. 
Still fascinated, eagerly we look again for the mountains. All have 
passed from view, save that grand old sentinel, the snow covered 
Peaks of Shasta. 


Mark M. Baker. 
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MANNING’S OLD STORE 


For the time and place, Manning’s old store building was a sumptu- 
ous affair. It was in 1839 when its four walls of red brick rose on 
a limestone foundation to a height of two stories above a fifty by 
sixty foot basement. The side, with two spacious entrances, fronted 
the river. The plan of both floors was the same; two rooms each, 
with a door in the partition. The rooms on the corner of Front and 
Van Buren streets were twenty-four feet wide, and the others thirty- 
six, all with a depth of fifty feet. Inside stairways at the rear of the 
lower corner room gave access to the upper floor and the basement. 
For a number of years the larger room on the first floor provided 
ample space for the business; the others, probably, were for rent. 

There were no changes in the building until after the first notable 
flood, which occurred in 1851 and rose high enough to put out the 
fire in the storeroom’s wood-fueled Franklin stove. That episode call- 
ed fora place of safety, and a forty foot wide addition in the rear 
and running the entire length of the old building was constructed, 
with its main entrance on Van Buren street, and where twenty-four 
feet of the new space furnished the first home for Manning’s Bank. 


bt 


MANNING’S OLD STORE 


The above illustration is made from a drawing by W. C. Cheney, 601 S. Ram- 
part Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. From left to right: Harness shop, Manning’s bank 
and store as it appeared in 1876. Joel Walker’s residence (rear), N. R. Dawson’s 
tailor shop. 
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The rest of the first floor was used to extend the old storeroom, The 
upper floor had no partitions and was used for aang de mostly of. 
wool, which was handled in large quantities. 


The ground floor of the new part was about eighteen inches higher 
than that of the old one, and it was thought that floods would never 
rise to its level. The old-timers used to say: “You young fellows will 
never see the river up like it was then.” They were not there to see 
their prophecy discredited when, in June of 1903, the water rose 
four and one-half feet higher than it did in 1851. 

The higher foundation of the new structure accounts for the plat- 
form in front, and on a level with the Bank entrance. It also served 
for storage of salt in barrels and provided a good place for sacking 
wool from the windows above. The outside stairway was put up, 
probably, when the upper rooms of the old building came to be used 
for public meetings, Good Templars’ Hall, and a Library. Later, when 
a warehouse was placed at the rear of the store, the platform and 
the stairway vanished, and there remained nothing to obstruct the 
old straight course to the Front street entrance of the old store 
save the new steps of stones that led to the doors of the Bank. 

That which may properly be called Manning’s Old Store disappear- 
ed in a spectacular fire in the early hours of a September morning in 
1891; caused, supposedly, by the spontaneoust combustion of rags 
that had-been used in painting. Successively, other buildings for the 
business arose; one, Phoenix like, on the old site, and two on Second 
street, a block back; but these were known as the new, the newer, and 
the newest Manning’ Stores. 


W. C. Cheney 
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TRAVELING MEN 


Times have changed since “Heck was a pup,” fifty years ago. Not 
on every trip but sometimes I meet one of the old traveling men and 
we tell each other the things we both did when we made more of our 
towns with a team and buggy than by railroad. He will tell me about 
that awful trip he made back in 1890 when he drove to Squedunk 
in mud, hub deep. It took him all day to drive the nine miles. Then 
I’ll tell him about that trip I made away back in 1889, (just beat him 
one year’), in the winter time, snow ten feet on the level—darn near 
froze when they got us dug out. 

Of course we both sold big bills. We talked about the livery stable 
man charging us not over two dollars a day for the trip, including 
the drver. We both remembered the hotel that actually fed us some- 
thing besides roast beef, roast pork, and a potato, because a hotel 
that did so, was unusual. The price charged by these small town 
hotels was not over two dollars and often only one dollar and fifty 
cents per day, including three meals and lodging and sample room 
free. Once in a while they would charge us twenty-five cents for fire 
in the sample room. 

We talked of the towns we made by train, too. The hotel met us 
with a bus with no charge for round trip. We did pay possibly twenty- 
five cents for hauling trunk up and back. Hotels, just like our 
customers, seemed glad to see us. They made us feel that we couldn’t 
kick, (not much) when we found the water in our pitcher frozen 
solid in the morning, or if the clerk forgot to call us for the only 
train leaving town that day. Anyhow, we found our early experiences 
were so similar. 

We drifted on to more modern times and found traveling men still 
making these towns, even railroad towns, not with horse and buggy 
but with the automobile over paved roads, both of which are built 
for speed, Instead of one town a day, they make three or four. Even 
the camps along the highway are heated and lighted by electricity, 
have hot and cold water and the small town hotel today is modern. 
We find today as we did in early days the same big mouth salesman 
who tells you he “worked in” -a suit or an overcoat on his expense 
account on his last trip. He is the same fellow who flashes his order 
book and shows you a phony order he just got. Ten to one you don’t 
meet this fellow again, He lost his job. 

We have talked of all the old timers that made good. Among them 
there were no bad actors—none of them assumed to be what he was 
not. They never willfully misrepresented their lines—never made 
their success by trying to put one over. They always believed the 
grass in their own back yard was just as green as it was in the other 
fellow’s. Never heard of them selling a bill by knocking their com- 
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petitors’ merchandise. The most successful salesman I ever have 
known positively refused to go into a competitor’s sample room. He 
always said, “If he has better looking hats than mine I don’t ‘want 
to see them.” I am convinced he was right. It has happened to me 
When I have had a bad day and I am convinced that the reason was 
“my line was rotten.’”’ When some salesman would come into my room 
and actually rave over my line my stock immediately rose one- 
hundred per cent. This proved to me that my green grass was at 
least as good as his green grass and our front yards were the same. 
We decided that the success of these old timers was due to the fact 
that they really liked their own merchandise and loved their work. 
I believe firmly the secret of successful salesmanship is in liking your 
work and the line you represent. Your sales will show in proportion 
to the confidence you impart or impress on your customer. If any of 
you old time salesmen believe this and to do another old timer, who 
would rather be a traveling salesman than president, a good turn, 
please see to it when they write my epitaph that it reads, “HE SOLD 
HATS.” 


Mark M. Baker. 
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WHERE DO THE FUNNY STORIES COME FROM? 
June 19, 1985. 


Where do the funny stories, come from? Naturally I give credit 
to the small towns. Every small town has one or more peculiar 
characters and often their logic or philosophy is good. 

For instance many years ago we had an old negro carpet weaver 
in my old home town. While his children were allowed to attend 
white school they still made their own talk and used it. 

He told his daughter to take the “lassus” jug to the grocery store 
and get some “‘lassus.’”’ She stopped at the drug store and said, “Mr. 
Strickling, is you any lassus?”’ 

He said: ‘‘No, I ain’t.” 

She said: ‘‘I didn’t ast you, ain’t you; I ast you, is you?” 

This story in the original was told at least fifty years ago. From 
that time until now I have heard it from every good theater stage 
from New York to Frisco and never once did I hear them give credit 
for its origin. 

When at home recently I heard one that was new to me. I con- 
sider it a classic and it will go over big with any audience that hears 
it. 

Horace had a son who said to his dad: ‘‘Can I take your boat, I 
want to go fishing?” 

Dad said, ‘‘Yes, but when you get back I want you to tie it up 
agin.” 

The boy said, ““Agin what?” — 

Dad said, ““Agin the bank, you d—m fool!” 

This story is being told in Chicago now and gets a big laugh every 
time. Horace passed on without knowing he was a great comedian. 
Maybe he could have made more money on the stage than he did 
fishing. Who knows? 

I notice a woman in Canada has given birth to five babies and 
everybody is talking about it, just talking about it——but it takes an 
Iowa woman to go into action and in less than one week she comes 
within one of the Canada record. 

Iowa is a wonderful state—first in corn, first in chickens, first in 
hogs. Its soil is so rich and its air so free, coupled with that mighty 
spirit to lead I won’t even be surprised to hear that one of her sturdy 
daughters has taken the prize away from Canada. Here’s hoping. 


MARK. 
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MODERN CONVENIENCES 


In the days away back yonder, if you lived in a small town, with 
none of the modern conveniences of today, don’t you sometimes 
wonder how we got along as well as we did. The houses were built 
with little or no thought of convenience or comfort. Just four walls 
with a roof generally with one chimney built. on the kitchen end of 
the house. In order to heat the living room the stove pipe would run 
through a hole in the partition wall and over head, held up by wives 
to the kitchen chimney. Often times as many as fifteen joints of 
stove pipe were required. The pipe was always taken down when we 
did not need fire in the living-room during the summer months and 
put up again in the winter. These joints would get mixed so they 
didn’t fit perfectly and would work apart often, as in our home it 
seemed always at dinner time and spill soot all over the table, ruin- 
ing everything. Mother would be crushed because the dinner was 
spoiled; father more so because he had to stop and replace the pipe. 

I remember in those days if we wanted to take a bath we filled the 
wash boiler, the tea-kettle, and two or three iron pots on top of the 
old wood burning: cook stove. When the water was hot we got out a 
wash tub and if we could find a room not being used we got our— 
all over bath. More often it was a stand up bath with a towel or 
sponge. In large families like ours, Saturday night was the busiest 
night in the week. Bath tubs were an unknown quantity. 

There were no screens for doors or windows then and no success- 
ful method known for killing flies. There seemed to be millions of 
them so that at meal time one of the family would walk around the 
table and brush to shoo the flies away from the food. We each took 
our turn with the brush. In our town there were just three families 
who were rich enough to own handsome fly brushes made of long 
tail feathers of the peacock, set in beautifully carved bone handles. 
Everyone else used either a branch from the peach tree or a brush 
made of folded news papers cut in strips and tied to a piece of brown 
stick which did the work but was not much of a show piece. Later 
on we did get fly-paper but the millions of flies that missed the paper 
still were in evidence. 

Speaking of flies makes me tell you a story that happened in those 
days. A good friend of mine who sold goods on the road and made 
the small towns came into the hotel office one morning’ about ten 
o’clock, very much disturbed. He said to the landlord, “You certainly 
should do something about those flies out there in the toilet. They 
are terrible!’”’ The landlord looked surprised and asked my friend if 
he had been out there at that time of day. My friend said he couldn’t 
understand what the time of day had to do with it. The landlord 
said, “Well, don’t go out there at ten o’clock again, Wait ’till twelve 
o’clock. hen all of those flies will be in the dining recom,” 

Mark M. Baker. 
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MY IMPRESSION OF CALL OF THE DESERT 


Leaving Los Angeles on the Southern Pacific train we entered the 
desert in two hours. After riding all night and all day we are still 
in the desert. One gets the impression that when God made the 
earth he had a surplus of sand and just dumped it in Arizona and 
forgot all about it. Miles and miles of pure white shifting sands, 
changing position with the wind. Mountains of it, always drifting, 
not a sign of vegetation. Then you will travel through parts where 
sage brush, scrawny greasewood trees and endless varieties of cactus 
seem to thrive on nothing but sand. One specie that I have always 
thought was cactus I find belongs to the lily family, known as Joshua 
tree. No doubt on account of the beautiful white waxy blossoms that 
form on the very stub and at top of the tree or limb. These trees 
are as large at the top as at the bottom; the limbs, if any, are short 
stubs as large as the trunk. The trees grow often 10 to 12 feet high, 
straight as a telephone pole without a knot, limb or woodpecker hole. 
In the moonlight they look like a field of the famous Iowa scare 
crows. I wonder if that is why Arizona has so few people? 

Leaving Tucson we ran into the heaviest downpour of rain I have 
ever seen. Watched that sand suck up water just like a sponge, ap- 
parently doing no good. When the middle states needed rain so 
badly and everybody praying for it, I dectded the rain maker had 
either lost control or was playing a joke on that forsaken part of 
the country, then I thought maybe we people back here in Van 
Buren County “weren’t living right.” 

You have no doubt heard people say ‘‘the desert seemed to call 
them,” and others say they always feel an almost irresistible desire 
to wander off in it. Is it the strange, ulgy cactus or the Joshua tree, 
or possibly that Yucca plant, so tall and graceful (so sacred to the 
desert that it is protected by law) that lures these people into the 
desert? 

I have crossed innumerable times by train and seven times I have 
driven my car through, and am still unable to work up any senti- 
ment. Right now am so d—n mad about this rain storm that would 
cover at least 10 counties like Van Buren, — 

Maybe I won’t go out there any more—unless I too “hear the call 
of the desert.” 

Mark M. Baker. 
July, 19385. 
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MEMORIES OF KEOSAUQUA NEGROES 


Of all the many, many changes in the “Old Home Town” the most 
noticeable to me is the absence of the negroes. When I was a boy, if 
I remember correctly, at least one fourth of the population was 
negro, today I can’t find a child or a grandchild of any of those old 
negro families. 

In those early days every negro home was full of children, they 
went to school with us, entered into our school-day sports, in fact the 
negro boys I remember were the best marble shooters in school. It 
didn’t make any difference how many marbles I had in my pocket in 
the morning when I came home at night they had them all. The 
women folk did house work and the men folk always seemed to have 
work and lived in harmony. Old Uncle Jordan Payne the janitor of 
our school was a prime favorite of mine. I would have him tell over 
and over the story of his slavery days, of how he and his wife Aunt 
Matilda, were to be sold. They had a little girl and in those days 
girl babies were not so valuable as slaves, as boys, so just before 
they were put up on the auction block the child was killed right 
before their eyes. Then they were sold each to a different master 
and taken to different parts of the South. In later years they were 
set free and made their way up North, finally landing in our town. 
This story fascinated me and my childish memory regarding it has 
remained with me always. 

Many of these older negroes were slaves who were set free or 
ran away during the Civil War and came north through that sceret 
(underground) system, one trail of which led through our town. 
There remains today under a once prominent old home there, a cave 
or underground room that was used for hiding these negroes until 
such time as they could be moved on further north, where they felt 
safer, as our town was very close to the line dividing the North and 
South. 

These old negroes were very religious and worked hard to bring 
their families up in the fear of the Lord. It took two churches to 
house them all, the one on ‘‘The Hill” with Rev. Shininghouse was 
just four blocks from our house. Next to us lived one of the colored 
members of this church, and once when I accused him of not attend- 
ing church he said: “Dat hill am so long and steep and dem benches 
am so hahd, I jist set heah in my poach in my rockin chair with my 
Bible, coz dat niger preaches so loud I heah every word he say, and 
den when dey pass dat collection basket, I aint bothered.” Preacher 
Shininghouse was away ahead of his day, he never need a loud speak- 
er. 

It was the other church however that attracted the big crowd 
(The Methodist Church). During big meeting's the white folks crowd- 
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ed the place to hear some of the most startling sermons and prayers. 
One night I was there, the house was full, the excitement was run- 
ning high as the preacher exhorted them to turn from their sins. 
Finally as a climax to his prayer he said: “‘O Lord send down your 
blessing on these people. O Lord do it now. If you can’t come down 
yourself send one of your angels. Tell him to come down right 
through the roof and Ill patch up the shingles.”’ Every nigger child 
in that room had their eyes on the ceiling—so did I. 

These colored folk were also great on debating societies. One sub- 
ject was “Which is the mother of the chicken, the hen that layed 
the egg, or the hen that sat on the eggs to hatch them.” In those days 
the question was never settled, but since the coming of the incubator, 
I think the question is not debatable. Once the society pulled off a 
debate between “Old Nigger Dick” and his son William on the sub- 
ject, “Which am de most beneficial to man, Readin or Travelin.” I 
quote it from a copy found in the files of the late Hugh Sloan: Nigger 
Dick: “Mr. Chairman, Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen and 
others—the question befo de house heah tonight am ‘Which am de 
most beneficial to man, Readin or Travelin.’ I claims readin, Nigger 
William over dar, he claims Travelin. It seems to me I remember one 
time when Nigger William traveled down to Saint Louis, and got 
the Typhoidious fever and I had to travel down dar and travel back 
with him, and pay all dem dar expenses. If dat nigger had been home 
readin the newspaper do you ’spose all dat would have happened? No 
Sah! I claim dat as my pint.” 

Nigger William: “Mr. Chairman, Honorable Judges, Ladies and 
Gentlemen and others—The question befo this heah house am which 
am de most beneficial to man, Readin or Travelin. I claims travelin, 
the old man dar he claims readin. Peers to me I remembah one time 
when de ole man went down to Jack Whitcomb’s saloon and Mr. 
James Correl got after him with a billiard cue. Did de ole man pick 
up a newspaper and set down and go to readin? No Sah! He traveled! 
I claims this as my pint.” 

The early history of the Old Home Town Debating Society is silent 
as to which one won this debate. Is it any wonder that when I go 
home I miss these old negroes? 

Mark M. Baker. 
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Can there be one with sentiment so dead 

Who has never thought or to someone said, 

He would bear the crosses, even forfeit 
the Crown, 


To live again his life in The Old Home Town? 


MarK M. BAKER. 
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